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The Editors Preface 


[The talk which is presented here — instead of an editor’s introduction — was 
given at Harvard University Chapel on May 13, 1955, by Professor Harold J. 
Berman of the Harvard Law School. It 1s used here to introduce an issue of The 
Christian Scholar which deals largely with Christian faith in the contemporary 


college and university scene.] 


This morning, before we go to our 
classes and to our books, as we sit in 
chapel to praise God and to give Him 
thanks, I raise the question: Is there any 
connection between the Christian faith 
which moves us in these devotions and 
the intellectual activity which is our 
business as members of this university? 


We know that the founders of this 
university thought there was a connec- 
tion. They founded it to train ministers 
of the gospel. They were convinced that 
the pursuit of scholarly knowledge 
would lead to discovery of truth not 
merely in the secular sense but also in 
the divine sense, eternal truth which dis- 
closes the glory of God, divine revela- 
tion. If God reveals Himself in nature, 
in history, in man, then surely the study 
of natural and human phenomena will 
disclose God’s purposes. 


But as we read the books assigned in 
our courses and hear the lectures ofiered 
by the faculty and participate in discus- 
sion about the subject matter of the var- 
ious sciences and humanities, is there any 
recognition that God even exists, much 
less is glorified? Is not the truth, rather, 
that our intellectual life, our thinking, is 
divorced from our faith? 


It is customary to treat the conflict 
between science and religion as a dead 
issue—and it is, in the old sense. We are 
no longer troubled by the claim that 
science disproves religious truth. But 


there is a far more serious conflict be- 
tween science and religion which should 
trouble us: that is the conflict between 
the secularism of modern scientific 
thought, especially in the social sciences, 
and the Christian insight that man is 
more than a natural phenomenon, more 
even than an observer of natural phe- 
nomena, that man is rather a creature of 
God who partakes also of God’s creative 
powers. Man—including scholars—is a 
creature who is also a creator . 


There is need among Christians to 
cultivate Christian methods of thinking 
about life—Christian modes of analysis 
of society, of history, of economic life, 
of the human psyche. The modes of 
analysis which dominate our intellectual 
life today are essentially pagan modes of 
analysis. They are inherently skeptical 
modes of analysis, rather than faithful 
modes of analysis. They stress causation 
instead of creation. They stress the role 
of forces instead of the role of spirit. 
They stress facts instead of creative 
choices, They look only at the temporal 
things which are seen and not at the 
eternal things which are unseen. They 
deny the reality of God’s self-revelation 
in the intellectual process itself, and as a 
consequence underlying these modes of 
analysis is the tendency of the analyst— 
the social scientist in particular—to ar- 
rogate to himself a power to treat men 
as objects, a tendency to “play God” 
with his intellectual systems. Pride of 
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intellect is the besetting sin of the mod- 
ern university, whether it take the form 
of the professor’s skepticism or the stu- 
dent’s idle curiosity. 


I would remind you, therefore, that 
knowledge, intellectual understanding, 
is, from a Christian standpoint, inti- 
mately connected with faith, with hope, 
and with love. There is a faithful, a hope- 
ful, and a loving mode of scholarship 
which it is the task of the Christian 
scholar to cultivate. Though such a mode 
of scholarship will be classified as “un- 
scientific” by the unbeliever, it will come 


much nearer the truth about human 
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nature and social life. For the truth is 
that God does not call us. to be merely 
observers of life, but he calls all of us— 
even the scholars—in all that we do— 
to participate with Him in the process 
of spiritual death and resurrection which 
is the fundamental Christian experience. 


“Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not love, I 
am as tinkling brass and a clanging cym- 
bal.” This does not mean that I may 
speak with indifference in my scholar- 
ship so long as I am otherwise in love 
and charity with my neighbors. It means 
that God’s love must enter into the very 
mode of my thinking. 














Christian Faith and the Inquiring Mind 


RospErt E, Fitcu 









Ps majesty of truth should come, not from a secular, academic institution, but 


x 


“|? T IS AN INTERESTING SIGN of the times that our most eloquent defense of the 


{from a Christian church. “The majesty of truth,” we are told, “must be pre- 
served at all times and at all costs.” In a discussion pamphlet issued by this same 
church we read words that are reminiscent of Milton’s Arcopagitica: “In the open 
market of ideas truth is its own best defender. It needs no padding or armor. Un- 
truth will crumble before valid criticism.” The pamphlet then goes on to denounce 
the mounting evil of anti-intellectualism, and to specify six ways in which that evil 
manifests itself. 


But how can these things be if the Christian faith, as some folk would tell us, 
puts blinders on the eyes of the inquiring mind? How can there be any honesty in 
a manifesto for truth by a church of which the creeds and dogmas allegedly put 
shackles upon the soul of the seeker after truth? 


I, THE PROBLEM OF A PERSPECTIVE 


Thanks to certain contemporary developments in theoretical physics it is at 
last possible to be realistic about this matter. All inquiry, scientific or otherwise, 
operates from a perspective, a frame of reference, a system of co-ordinates. For 
man there is no such thing as a universal, objective, impartial mind, which can survey 
all affairs under the aspect of eternity and of infinity. Only God’s mind has that 
sort of omniscience. Only God’s mind possesses truth as an absolute. Man always 
sees from a point of view, always knows in a perspective. 


The first requirement is that one should be frank to acknowledge his per- 
spective. The supreme intellectual dishonesty is to pretend to be without a point 
of view. The supreme pride of intellect is to pretend to transcend all points of view 
in some universal vision, The act of honesty in human inquiry is to state one’s per- 
spective, to indicate its focus and outreach, and to denote the postulates and the 
tools with which it works. This means that the perspective is open to inspection 
and to critical testing. If it should prove too narrow and cramped, we can find 
specific occasion to enlarge it. If it should prove too loose and vague, we can tighten 
its co-ordinates and sharpen its outlines. 


It is not the case that one point of view is as good as another. There is the 
better as against the worse perspective. And in a long-range program of experimental 
testing there may even be defined what is the best perspective. The tests are two. 
First is the question of inclusiveness. Which perspective opens the eyes to a wider 
range of reality, embraces an ampler area of fact and of experience and of meaning? 





Robert E. Fitch is Dean and Professor of Christian Ethics at the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion in Berkeley, California. 
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Next is the question of fruitfulness. Which perspective is more fertile in yielding 


fresh insight, in promoting new controls, in extending and enhancing the significance 
of life? 


The Christian perspective is to be measured against other perspectives by 
these two tests. Whether it serves truth better or worse than another remains to be 
seen. 


II. THe PERSPECTIVE OF AUTONOMOUS REASON 


The chief competitor with the Christian perspective is the perspective of 
autonomous reason. This is as old as Aristotle, as recent as the Enlightenment, and 
as contemporary as the philosophy of John Dewey. It is one in its tradition whether 
it talks the language of pure reason and formal logic, or of pure science and inductive 
logic, or of free cooperative inquiry and critical intelligence. 


The initial defect of this perspective is its failure in honesty. In its classical 
form, from the Greeks to the Age of Reason, it pretends not to be a point of view, 
to transcend all partial perspectives. As for John Dewey, he was aware that rational 
inquiry must originate in a particular problematic situation, but he continued to 
maintain the hope that somehow, by a process of self-purification, the scientific 
intelligence might at last achieve freedom and impartiality. But in retrospect it is 
clear that reason, far from being autonomous, is always the tool of some set of 
uncriticized values. The reason of Aristotle put a feudal caste system into the heart 
of reality ; the reason of Herbert Spencer espoused a capitalistic individualism, even 
as the reason of Karl Marx was proclaiming a Communist utopia; and the reason of 
John Dewey was the faithful servant of a secularized democracy. 


However, the ultimate failure of this perspective is a failure in fruitfulness. 
The history of any specific rationalism is always the swing of a pendulum from the 
extreme of bold metaphysical speculations and systems, through the dead center of 
dogmatism, to the other extreme of skepticism and nihilism. One can see the whole 
movement in the development from the Hellenic to the Hellenistic period. The orig- 
inal faith is strong and pure in Plato and in Aristotle. But reason was shortly de- 
graded from a great lord to a menial servant. It is a mere tool to the Stoic and to the 
Epicurean; it is something to be surpassed by the Neo-Platonist; and with the 
Skeptic it is consumed by a self-devouring impulse that soon annihilates it. Men then 
ceased to cultivate the inquiring mind, and cared only for peace of mind. 


There are abundant indications that we live in a Neo-Hellenistic Age. The 
great faith in autonomous reason that gave glory to the eighteenth century and the 
Enlightenment already flickers and grows dim. It is being quenched by the cold 
touch of positivism. As its light sputters out into relativism, impressionism, and 
skepticism, men are persuaded that they no longer desire either to know the truth 
or to be free. They want what the Roman world wanted in its decline — ataraxia, 
apathia — tranquillity, indifference, the peace that by-passeth understanding. 
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When all our social skills and techniques of organization are devoted to establishing 
an illusory security, we have forsaken the inquiring mind. 


For in this perspective of an allegedly autonomous reason there are two fatal 
losses that gut the intellect of man. One is a loss of the faith in the significance of 
the venture. No mind will continue long in inquiry if the outcome can only be a 
horrible revelation which annihilates the dignity of the mind itself. For a while it 
may be sustained by a sort of perverse death-wish, but the death-wish cannot 
outlast the death. The other loss is a very practical one, and is the loss of the 
mind’s capacity to defend itself before others. It can scarcely extol freedom of 
conscience and freedom of expression if there is no truth which is to be the out- 
come of the exercise of these freedoms. It cannot speak of its rights after taking 
pains to prove that there are no such entities as rights. And so when the mind is en- 
feebled by the logic of its own exertions, it becomes an easy prey to every monster 
of lust, or of power, or of hatred, that would enslave it or devour it 


III. Wuat Is THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE? 


If there is such a thing as the Christian perspective, to be compared with other 
perspectives, we must have the honesty to acknowledge it, and the fairness to specify 
its distinguishing characteristics. It, too, must face the tests of inclusiveness and of 
fruitfulness. 


One way to define a perspective is by indicating its co-ordinates. The Christian 
point of view takes on meaning from certain markers or beacons which delineate its 
outlines and illuminate its vision. These are the central doctrines of the faith con- 
cerning God and man and the world. There is God who is creator, judge, and re- 
deemer ; manifest in the three persons of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. There is 
man who is both child of God and sinner, both bound and free, with his true self 
fulfilled in time and in eternity. There is, beyond the limits of this world, another 
world, not set off in sharp disjunction from this world, but continuous with it in 
function and in significance, to which one passes some day lightly through the 
supreme irrelevance which is death, but which for this life provides the wider 
horizon and the more radiant vision of meaning. 


Yet while such co-ordinates of doctrine help to define the Christian perspective, 
taken in themselves they are productive only of a barren intellectualism. For the 
faith by which man sees is greater than the doctrine by which he walks and works. If 
our minds are preoccupied in this manner with the doctrine, then, in the fields of 
learning, we shall go about the desperate business of trying to find God in physics, 
Christ in chemistry, and the Holy Spirit in history. And if we do not at once find 
them there, we shall insist on inserting them there. After a while the honest mind 
recoils from the artificiality of the procedure. The simple point is, God is not in 
physics, physics is in God. Christ is not in Shakespeare—except in a purely verbal 
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and perfunctory manner—but it is possible and fruitful to read Shakespeare with 
the light that we have from Christ. 


So the Christian perspective, unlike the perspective of autonomous reason, is 
not just an affair of the intellect. It comes out of the viscera, the striped and the 
unstriped muscles, the nerves and the tendons, the heart and the lungs and the 
head, every organ of sense, every inch of skin. It has to do with the whole man. It 
is the orientation of the whole man to reality, his total way of looking at life, the 
way he sees it, believes it, takes it, and lives it. Perhaps, then, the best way to 
define this perspective is in the terms given us by Saint Paul. The Christian per- 
spective is the perspective of faith and hope and love. When we understand it in 
these terms, then we understand just what was lacking in the perspective of the 
Hellenistic world, and also what is so sadly lacking in the perspective of this Neo- 
Hellenistic Age of ours. When the ancient world lost the faith and the hope and the 
love, then the mind, too, lost its inquiring zeal. It is with an identical torpor of the 
intellect that we are threatened today. 


We must beware, however, of falling into the error of William Blake and 
proclaiming a romantic diffuseness of vision and imagination. The faith and the hope 
and the love that are ours have a specific content and character. It is the service of 
sound doctrine that it helps to define that content and character. We have a faith in 
a very particular kind of biblical God; we have a very special kind of Christian 
hope; we cherish a love that was made most real for us in the Incarnation. The 
contrast between our perspective and other perspectives goes in two directions. 
There is a contrast with the perspective of faithlessness, of hopelessness, and of love- 
lessness. And there is a contrast with the perspective of false faiths, of illusory 
hopes, and of unworthy loves. And what we are affirming at this moment is that 
this specifically Christian perspective of faith and hope and love is the perspective 
within which the inquiring mind most effectively conducts its business. 


IV. THe CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE AT WorkK 


To prove our thesis we should have to examine the whole history of the questing 
intellect. Since such detailed documentation is impossible here, we must be content 
for the moment with indicating the broad outlines of the argument. 


The issue will be met head on if we deal with that aspect of the Christian 
perspective which is least acceptable to the mind of the liberal humanist. This is 
what is alleged to be the other-worldliness of the Christian outlook. Actually this 
conception of the matter involves a grave distortion of the Christian point of view. 
As Toynbee points out in his brilliant essay on “The Meaning of History for the 
Soul,” there are three possible alternatives. One may have a purely this-worldly 
point of view, or a purely other-worldly point of view, or a functional and dialectical 
view of the relations of the two worlds in which this world is seen to be simply one 
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province of the whole Kingdom of God. It is the third alternative which is truly 
Christian. 


The practical point is that it is this third alternative alone which can give abid- 
ing significance to life on this earth, and can provide the inclusive frame of 
reference which makes continuously fruitful the work of the inquiring mind. The 
primary evidence lies in the philosophy of history. The outlook of the classical 
Greeks, the Hindus, and the Chinese—which adopted either of Toynbee’s first two 
alternatives—was unanimous in reducing history to a meaningless routine of mech- 
anical recurrence. It was the Christian outlook, with Toynbee’s third alternative, that 
created the first great philosophy of history with Augustine, and suddenly made 
man’s adventure in this world look like a pilgrimage with a significant consum- 
mation, In the other two perspectives man can be either a picaro or an anchorite, but 
he cannot be greatly concerned with where he is or with where he is going, or at 
any rate he can find no connection between the two. 


Of these three characters, the pilgrim will have more interest in history and 
the social sciences and the natural sciences than will the picaro or the anchorite. 
No science can come out of a sensationalistic intoxication with present experience, 
nor can any come out of a contempt for present experience. The pilgrim is well 
aware that this world is not his permanent home, and he is unwilling to make an 
idolatry of it. But he does believe, with an intense seriousness, that every step he 
takes in this world is a significant one; that it is therefore his duty to note and to 
interpret the conditions and the stages of life’s way. He is also persuaded that he 
is only one of a goodly company of pilgrims, and that, as he has profited from the 
signs and the counsels of those who have preceded him, he has a duty to make more 
straight the path and more clear the markers for those who must follow. 


The issue comes to a focus in the contrast between Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Voltaire’s Candide. The latter is really a sort of “pilgrim’s progress” of the 
Age of Reason. In this satirical romance Voltaire, the rationalist, is confronting 
the irreducible fact of evil. For him, as for other spirits of the Renaissance—a 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, for instance— this one fact makes nonsense of all the pre- 
tensions of the intellect. All explanations of science and of philosophy are gradually 
reduced to absurdity, until at last we reach the extraordinary conclusion — which 
prefigures the doom of the Enlightenment — “Travaillons sans raisonner!” But 
while Candide ends by cultivating his garden in avoidance of the pain of fruitless 
inquiry, Christian in Bunyan’s tale is an insatiable inquirer. Indeed, the astonishing 
thing in Pilgrim’s Progress is the way our hero, under the constant necessity of 
fighting monsters and escaping traps, should persist in such interminable specu- 
lations and discussions about the values of life. If this particular Christian’s frame 
of reference should seem to us to be a bit bleak and narrow, at any rate the 
opportunity remains to give it more color and breadth. Here the inquiring mind 
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still inquires because a great faith lends significance to the inquiry. In Candide the 
faith is lost, and the inquiry ceases. 


Surely humanist learning achieves the peak of preposterous presumption when 
it calls the faith of Christian a grand illusion, In my library is Corliss Lamont’s 
Illusion of Immortality. Mr. Lamont has fought a long battle against this “illusion,” 
and meanwhile has been in dalliance with the greatest illusion of our time—the 
Marxist illusion. In my library is also Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, \n 
the curious “Conclusion” to this great work of inquiry and of social evangelism, 
there is a reaffirmation of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, with the as- 
sertion that the belief in such a doctrine is essential to the work in hand. Whose, 
then, is the illusion, and whose is the true vision? Mr. Lamont has recently given us 
some sensitive advice as to how the remains of the honest atheist may be decently 

interred. Is this where the autonomous intellect leads us once again, and is it possible 
' that what is being interred here, in symbol, is the remains of reason itself, as we 
- have progressed past cultivating Candide’s garden to digging in Mr. Lamont’s 
grave-yard? 


Surely faith goeth before understanding. It is the promise of unconsummated 
meanings, the hope of significant fulfillments. Doubtless the understanding helps to 
articulate and even to correct the faith. But when faith fails, the light of the intellect 
is out. When hope departs, the inquiring mind ceases to inquire.When love is gone, 
then reason has lost its reason. 
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Christian Apologetics and the College Campus 
Joun H. HAttowe.. 


HE COLLEGE CAMPUS about which I am concerned in this essay is not the 
NW 
rod fee Campus of the Church college but the campus of the secular college or 
CS Es . . ° . . . 
nabs Goad University and my concern is primarily with the student on such a campus. 
I do not want to go into the question here as to whose responsibility it is to present 
the Christian faith to the student, but I want to consider only the problems that 


will be encountered in presenting that faith by whomever it is done. 





The Christian apologist on the college campus today faces a situation which is 
in some sense unique—it is not that the average student whom he encounters has 
too rigid intellectual convictions but rather that he has none. In former times I think 
it was possible to take some things for granted, to appeal to some self-evident 
truths and to build upon those foundations. Today it is scarcely possible to take 
anything for granted with the possible exception of the authority of natural science. 
Everything and anything, with this one exception, is open to question. To the 
extent that this attitude is a reflection of the typical adolescent revolt against author- 
ity it is part of a healthy development towards maturity but, in my opinion, it is 
frequently more than that. For rather than revolting against the authority of his 
elders the student is frequently only reflecting an attitude which is commonly found 
among his teachers and parents. And to that extent the student’s attitude is but a 
reflection of the intellectual anarchy and moral confusion that is typical of our times. 
Rather than challenging his nihilism, his teachers frequently aid and abet it. 
Students, probably, have always been sophists but today they can cite you eminent 
intellectual authorities, many of them among our colleagues, who support them in 
their claim that there is no truth about anything, that there is no moral law or moral 
order, that man is not essentially different from the beasts, that nothing is bad or ugly 
but thinking makes it so, etc. The student who proclaims these opinions does so 
not with the intention of shocking his elders—as he might have done a few decades 
ago—but rather in a complete spirit of conformity. And it is not the teacher who is 
the sophist who is the maverick on the college campus but rather the one who talks 
in terms of such old-fashioned concepts as truth, goodness and beauty. 


Not only is the intellectual climate on the college campus today uncongenial to 
teaching that starts from the assumption that there is such a thing as truth, good- 
ness and beauty but the social environment also militates against it. In an age and 
society which prostrates itself before the altar of materialistic progress, which en- 
courages its young people above everything else to be “successful” and sends them to 
college in the hope that it will contribute to that success—it is difficult in such a 
climate to speak very convincingly of Truth, Goodness or Beauty. It is difficult to 


John H. Hallowell is Professor of Political Science at Duke University in Durham, North 
Carolina. He is currently a Fulbright Professor at the University of Munich. 
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communicate the meaning of spiritual values in a commercial atmosphere that 
exalts technological skills above literary ones; where the juke box drowns out con- 
versation ; where the unfunny “comics” provide a principal source of leisure hour 
reading and where violence is exalted in much that the student sees and reads. It is 
small wonder that the activities of the classroom seem to many of the students to be 
so far removed from reality as they experience it and that they regard those activities 
with dogged boredom or with a patronizing air of superior sophistication. 


But being human the student does have potentialities for intellectual and 
spiritual growth and that is the challenge which he presents to the teacher. Now 
it may seem that I am a long time coming around to the subject of Christian apolo- 
getics but it is precisely my point that we have a very long way to go with the 
student before we can even begin to talk with him intelligently about the articles of 
the Christian faith or the meaning of the Christian life. We must prepare, it seems 
to me, the intellectual and moral soil within which Christianity can take root 
before the average student can begin to grasp the essentials of Christianity with 
a mature faith based upon intellectual conviction. 


Christianity emerged in a world that was in some sense prepared for it by 
the experiences of the Jewish people, by the teachings of the Jewish prophets and 
by the philosophical speculation of the ancient Greeks. It was against the back- 
ground of those experiences and teachings that Christ and His apostles taught. We 
have rooted out of our culture today not only the teachings of Christ but the 
teachings of the Jewish prophets and the Greek philosophers. In a sense the 
intellectual climate in which we live today might properly be described not only 
as post-Christian but as pre-Socratic. We have to recover many of the convictions 
that characterized the thought and lives of the Jews and the Greeks before the 
teachings of Christianity can make any impact upon our own lives and thought. Or, 
at any rate, this seem to me to be the situation with respect to the average student. 


The early apostles preached to persons who did not doubt the existence of God 
nor the reality of the moral law. Today it is more common, at least among students, 
to find disbelief in the existence of God than it is to find genuine conviction. 
And the moral law is definitely an anachronism. Now how can you talk to a student 
about the Incarnation when he harbors grave doubts about the existence of God? 
How can you make a Christian of a man who is not yet a Theist ? How can you talk 
meaningfully of transcending the moral law to a person who denies that there is 
any moral law to transcend? How can you talk meaningfully about sin to a person 
who neither believes in God nor in a moral order? 


From many Christian pulpits today we hear it said very often that the besetting 
sin of our age is Pharisaism and that Christianity is much more than morality. Now 
I understand what is meant by this, have said it myself on many occasions, but 
nevertheless I do not think the besetting sin of our age, whatever might be true of 
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other times, is too strict observance of the moral law. It does not seem to me that the 
lives of either our youngsters or of their parents is characterized by meticulous 
concern with the precepts of morality. Nor do the churches seem to be burdened by 
an excessive number of persons who think that they can purchase salvation by 
tithing or good works. It is not, I suggest, Pharisaism from which our generation 
needs to be rescued but rather moral chaos. National Socialism, Fascism and Com- 
munism reflect an atmosphere not of moral self-righteousness but of moral anarchy. 
It is not Cotton Mather that Hitler and Stalin most closely resemble but rather the 
juvenile delinquent grown to manhood. There may come a time in the future, as 
there have been times in the past, when it will be appropriate to warn people against 
an excessive reliance upon moral virtue but it does not seem to me that the time is 
now. 


What our students need today is not less instruction in the moral law but 
more instruction. Intellectually most of them are Sophists and the arguments of 
Thrasymachus, Glaucon and Callicles are repeated by them as though they were the 
latest wisdom. We do them the greatest service when we point out to them that 
their arguments are hoary with age and that Plato went a long way towards dispos- 
ing of them. We need to expose them to the teachings of men like Plato and Aristotle 
not because theirs is the last word on the subject but because it is the first 
impressive intellectual attempt to deal with problems that are peculiar not alone 
to the fourth century B.C. but to our own times as well. Indeed, it is the contem- 
poraneity of their thinking that most impresses students who are exposed to their 
teaching. As Christians we have eventually the obligation to point out the limitations 
in the thought of both Plato and Aristotle, but we are hurrying the process unduly 
if we think that the average student today is so imbued with the thought of the 
Greek philosophers that he can appreciate our discussion of their limitations. 


I have heard a number of sermons preached in recent years in which the min- 
ister scolded the congregation for thinking that the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of 
Jacob was the God of the philosophers and the savants. This is undoubtedly a 
vital problem for Pascal, Kierkegaard and Barth but it is not, I suggest, a vital 
problem for the average member of the congregation or for the student. The 
problem for the average member of the congregation and for the student is not 
that he thinks too philosophically about God but rather that he does not think 
about Him at all . 


If the average student has difficulty in understanding what the Christian 
is talking about, the difficulty, I suggest, does not lie in the fact that he thinks 
that salvation consists in the meticulous observance of the moral law nor in the 
fact that Christ is an intellectual offense to some philosophical conception of God 
which he cherishes but because neither God nor the moral law have any reality for 
him. Both God and the moral law appear to him to be the impedimenta of a super- 
stitious age now, fortunately, superseded by the age of science and technology. 
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If the student thinks about salvation at all, which is doubtful, he thinks of it in 
terms of what science and technology can do to create a paradise upon earth. 
It seems self-evident to him that science has explained or will very soon be able to 
explain everything that requires explanation, and he lives in a world which knows 
neither mystery nor awe. Nothing, quite literally, is sacred and religion impresses 
him as folklore. 


And it is as folklore that religious beliefs are treated in most of his classrooms, 
if they are mentioned at all. He gathers by omission and innuendo that belief in 
God is not intellectually respectable and if he has the temerity to assert opinions 
or to raise questions which flow from this belief, he is likely to be greeted with 
ridicule. 


. What can we do to help the student who finds himself in this not uncommon 
situation? We can tell him to have faith such as we have but not only is this not 
likely to be of much help to him in his present situation but it is likely to sound 
self-righteous as well. Nor is this the most appropriate time to explain to him the 
doctrine of election. What the student who raises the questions of God’s existence 
and all that follows from that wants to know is whether the weight of probable 
evidence lies on the side of Christianity or against Christianity. This seems to me 
to be a perfectly legitimate question and one that we should seek to answer in the 
spirit in which it is asked. There will come a time in our discussion with the student 
when we must talk to him about faith but not, I should like to suggest, until we have 
taken him as far with rational argument as it is possible to go. 


Let me hasten to add, so that there will be no misunderstanding, that I recog- 
nize that faith cannot be compelled by rational argument, that God alone can create 
faith where it is non-existent and that no man by searching can find God. But there 
is much that we can do by rational argument and that which we can do is not insigni- 
ficant and may, indeed, prove helpful. We can start with the assumption, commonly 
held by students, that science proves the non-existence of God and we can show him, 
as A. E. Taylor has recently done, that many “widely entertained ‘scientific’ ob- 
jections to theistic belief are unsound and that it is unbelief (not belief) which 
is the unreasonable attitude.” Not only can we show up the specious bad reasoning 
of the assailants of Theism and Christianity but we can show him, as Michael 
Foster, Alfred North Whitehead, and others have done, that science could only have 
arisen in a culture that was nourished by Christianity. More positively I think, 
despite Kant, that we can expose the student to the traditional arguments for the 
existence of God, especially the argument from design and the argument that 
proceeds from the moral nature of man. We shall still be a long way from Christi- 
anity but we have to remember that the student has a long way to go. 


I am suggesting that the student would profit greatly from being exposed to 
natural theology and that in the initial stages of his intellectual and spiritual 
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development such exposure will be more valuable and meaningful to him than dog- 
matic theology or the usual Bible courses. As examples of the kind of natural the- 
ology I have in mind, I mean the sort of thing that A. E. Taylor has done in The 
Faith of a Moralist and in his most recent book Does God E-xist?, and the sort of 
thing that William Temple did in Nature, Man and God. 


Now I am aware that there are Protestant theologians who would reject 
natural theology altogether and others who regard it as of little importance. Their 
objections are perhaps best summarized by Emil Brunner in his Revelation and 
Reason. Brunner holds first of all that the traditional arguments for the existence 
of God in themselves “‘possess considerable, and indeed convincing, cogency,” but 
that there “is no court of appeal which—from the outside, as it were—can establish 
the rightness or wrongness of the proofs.” The result is that “many, but by no 
means the majority, or even all who have been competent to deal with the problem, 
regard the proofs for the existence of God as verifiable. . . . It would seem, 
therefore, that the acceptance or rejection of the proofs for the existence of God 
must involve other elements besides rational ones.’ Second, “faith has no interest 
in them” because “the way in which the divine revelation produces the certainty 
of faith is quite different from that of proof, and it is completely independent of 
the success or failure of the process of proof.” Third, the “God” of these proofs 
is not the Living God of faith but an intellectual abstraction and where there is no 
predisposition to accept them, the arguments of natural theology cannot produce 
conviction. Finally, Brunner thinks that “Where they are supported by the Christian 
tradition the abstract idea which they attain is related to the Christian idea of God 
in some way or another ; but where the Christian basis disappears they lose not only 
their convincing power but also their Christian theistic content.” While these 
criticisms of Brunner appear to be- devastating it may be that they point to the 
limitations of natural theology rather than to its complete futility. 


At any rate this is the view of Professor George Thomas and I am inclined to 
agree with him. In an essay which he recently contributed to a volume entitled 
Christianity and Reason he examines each of Brunner’s arguments. (1) The fact 
that the acceptance or rejection of the proofs for the existence of God must involve 
other elements besides rational ones does not invalidate the rational element which 
is included in the proofs nor invalidate the proofs themselves. (2) The fact 
that “faith takes no interest in them” because it depends upon revelation rather 
than argument is also irrelevant, Thomas points out, to the question of their validity. 
For “the proofs were not designed primarily to appeal to men of faith but to 
convince men without faith, on the one hand, and to strengthen the faith of those 
assailed by doubts, on the other.” (3) It is true, Thomas says, that the knowledge 
gained from the proofs is not knowledge of the Living God of faith in the sense 
of a direct encounter with Him in experience. “It is knowledge about God rather 
than direct knowledge of God. The latter must come from a personal experience 
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of His reality. Nevertheless, it is misleading to say that the knowledge about God 
offered by the proofs is nothing more than an ‘intellectual abstraction.’ All philo- 
sophical knowledge, of course, is expressed in abstract conceptual terms, but the 
object or content of such knowledge may be a concrete personal Being.” (4) Finally, 
says Thomas, “the fact that the proofs of natural theology have been more con- 
vincing when the Christian faith has been strong does not mean that they are mere 
rationalizations of faith. For the beginnings of these proofs, especially the cosmo- 
logical and teleological ones, are to be found in Plato and Aristotle long before 
Christ.” 


Natural theology does have its limitations. The Christian’s knowledge of 
the God of love and mercy has come through a historical revelation rather than 
by way of rational demonstration but if the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob 
is something more than the God of the philosophers, He is certainly nothing less. 
The God of Christianity is undoubtedly more than the Prime Mover and First Cause 
of the universe but He is certainly no less. The God of Christianity is certainly 
more than a Cosmic Mind which is the source of order and beauty in the world 
but He is certainly that. The God of Christianity is certainly more than a Cosmic 
Will characterized by goodness but He is surely that. And if God is the Creator 
of nature and the governor of history we should expect to find a general revelation 
of God in nature and in history. If man is created in the image and likeness of God 
we should expect to hear, if only faintly, the voice of God speaking to us through 
our conscience. To deny the value of this general revelation, in what seems to me a 
mistaken anxiety to protect the special revelation in Christ, is to deny that the 
Christian religion has anything in common with the religious experience of non- 
Christians, to deny the rationality of God and also to deny that Christian morality 
has any relationship to authentic moral virtue. Even more important, as George 
Thomas says, “it is to close our eyes to the light that is all around us and to sin 
against the Holy Spirit which leads us into all truth.” Both the value and limitations 
of natural theology are well summarized by Professor Thomas when he says: “one 
of the main functions of natural theology is to prepare unbelievers for faith .. . 
natural theology uses concepts that enable men only to know about God, and men 
must experience God before they can know Him as a living reality. But unless one 
holds with the mystics that knowledge through concepts completely distorts the 
object known, there is a place for such knowledge. It cannot produce faith in God, 
but it can produce the belief that His existence is probable. Something must happen 
to a man before this belief can become faith in a religious sense. Natural theology 
cannot make it happen. But it can prepare the way for it to happen.” Although he 
made important contributions to natural theology, William Temple was also con- 
scious of its limitations. It may assure a man, he said, “that there is a God who both 
claims and deserves his worship; it may bid him to seek that God and the way to 
worship Him; but it cannot confront him with the God whom it describes. It can 
only discuss God; it cannot reveal Him.” Deliverance from sin requires that a man 
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abandon and submit himself to that which can lift him out of himself and natural 
theology or religion cannot bring that kind of deliverance. But it can demonstrate 
that “there is a God who both claims and deserves his worship” and because it is 
precisely this claim that the average student denies, natural theology can speak 
to him in his situation as dogmatic theology cannot. 


It may seem that my approach to the problem of Christian apologetics is ex- 
cessively intellectual but since we are talking here about the problem of Christian 
apologetics on the college campus, it seems to me, that in this situation an intellectual 
approach is both necessary and desirable. The student is primarily concerned, at least 
in his classrooms, with intellectual problems and methods and we must approach 
him when talking about religion in the same way that he is accustomed to hearing 
other problems discussed if we are to make any impact upon his mind. If the 
Christian apologist, whether he be a college chaplain or someone else, cannot 
speak the language which the student is accustomed to hearing in the classroom he 
will not command the attention of the student nor make any impact upon his think- 
ing. Many students drift away from Christianity at precisely that point where it no 
longer seems relevant to what they are learning in the classroom or where it seems 
to be devoid of intellectual content. And they are not to be brought back into 
the fold by hymn singing, pious platitudes, good fellowship or prayer meetings. 
Indeed, they are likely to run in the opposite direction. If the Christian apologist 
wants to meet them on their own ground he must be prepared to deal with such 
questions as: how do we know that God exists? What evidence is there for the 
existence of a moral order? My anthropology professor says that all Christians are 
animists and that there are no universal or absolute moral principles, my psychology 
professor says that individuals turn to religion when they can no longer bear the 
responsibilities of freedom, etc. 


My complaint about the usual way in which we approach the problem of 
Christian apologetics on the college campus today is twofold and, perhaps, it will 
seem paradoxical. For my complaint is that we are too dogmatic with the unbeliever 
and not dogmatic enough with the believer. We tend to be impatient with the un- 
believer who presents us with his doubts about the existence of God and we tell him 
that we will not try to prove the existence of God to him since even if we succeeded 
it would not be the God of the Christian faith. We are impatient with the un- 
believer’s rational scruples and sometimes we suggest that, he put his reason aside— 
indeed, sometimes we tell him that unless he puts his reason aside he shall never 
come to know the God whom we worship, However sound we may believe this to be 
as Christian doctrine, and I personally find it defective, it is very poor Christian 
apologetics. At the most we baffle such a student and confirm him in his suspicion 
that Christianity is irrational and superstitious. To tell him to have faith, when he 
has none, is hardly helpful either. To tell him, as we frequently do, that everything 
ultimately rests upon faith of some kind is still not very helpful when we give him 
no criteria for distinguishing true faiths from false ones or the true God from false 
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gods. We may appeal to him on the basis of religious experience but this is neces- 
sarily a subjective argument and a difficult one to use effectively. It is not only 
difficult to communicate our religious experiences to someone else but 
difficult to do so in a way that is both sincere and inoffensive. They are not the sort 
of thing about which we should be able to talk easily and often. And when all is said 
they are our experiences, not those of the person to whom we are talking. He can 
only reply, as he frequently does, that he has had no similar experience. 


But if we are too dogmatic with the unbeliever in our zeal to hasten his con- 
version, we are often not dogmatic enough when we come to deal with the believer. 
I am constantly amazed at how little students who call themselves Christians and 
have church affiliations know about the Christian religion. In talking to groups 
of such students on the campus I am struck by the similarity of the questions which 
they ask with the questions asked by the so-called unbeliever. I have encountered 
students among such groups, for example, who will tell you that in some sense, a 
sense I fail to understand, they accept Christ as their Savior and yet harbor grave 
doubts as to the existence of God. They will tell you, too, that all religions are 
equally valid and that they only happen to be Christians because they live in a 
Christian society. Most of them are moral relativists who, like the unbeliever, can 
repeat the arguments of the Sophists more readily than they can tell you the precepts 
of the moral law. They have never heard of the cardinal virtues let alone the 
theological ones and if they have heard the word virtue at all they think that it 
has something to do with chastity. They see apparently no contradiction between 
their inability to believe in God and their ability to believe in Christ, in their ability to 
believe in Christ as the exemplar of perfect goodness and their inability to distinguish 
right from wrong except upon some utilitarian basis. They have, incidentally, no 
idea why they are Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists or Presbyterians and appear 
to be completely ignorant of the origins or history of their own denominations. 
Some might interpret this particular form of ignorance as a healthy sign of ecumen- 
icity but I should be inclined to interpret it less charitably. 


In a little essay entitled Creed or Chaos? Dorothy Sayers suggests that we 
are engaged today in a life or death struggle between Christianity and pagan 
religions, At bottom, she says, “it is a violent and irreconcilable quarrel about 
the nature of God and the nature of man and the ultimate nature of the universe.” 
It is a war of dogma against dogma and it is our own distrust of dogma which is 
severely handicapping us in the struggle. Speaking of the situation in England 
she says: “Apart from a possible one per cent of intelligent and instructed Chris- 
tians, there are three kinds of people we have to deal with. There are the frank and 
open heathen, whose notions of Christianity are a dreadful jumble of rags and tags of 
Bible anecdote and clotted mythological nonsense. There are the ignorant Chris- 
tians, who combine a mild gentle-Jesus sentimentality with vaguely humanistic 
ethics — most of them are Arian heretics. Finally, there are the more or less 
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instructed church-goers who know all the arguments about divorce and auricular 
confession and communion in two kinds, but are about as well equipped to do battle 
on fundamentals against a Marxian atheist or a Wellsian agnostic as a boy with a 
pea-shooter facing a fan-fare of machine guns.” With some variations I think this 
would aiso be true of the United States. Nine out of ten Christians, Dorothy Sayers 
says, “are exceedingly surprised to discover that the Creeds contain any statements 
that bear a practical and comprehensible meaning.” “If I tell them,” she says, 
“that it is an article of faith that the same God who made the world endured the 
suffering of the world, they ask in perfect good faith what connection there is 
between that statement and the story of Jesus. If I draw attention to the dogma 
that the same Jesus who was the Divine Love was also Light of Light, the Divine 
Wisdom, they are surprised. Some of them thank me very heartily for this entirely 
novel and original interpretation of Scripture which they never heard of before 
and suppose me to have invented it. Others say irritably that they don’t like to 
think that wisdom and religion have anything to do with one another and that 
I should do much better to cut out the wisdom and reason and intelligence and 
stick to the simple gospel of love. But whether they are pleased or annoyed, they 
are interested; and the thing that interests them, whether or not they suppose it 
to be my invention, is the resolute assertion of the dogma.” In speaking to 
students I have had the same experience which Dorothy Sayers describes here. It 
would appear unfortunately to be true that many Christian students have never heard 
the Christian story told but in the most elementary way and that when the theologi- 
cal implications of that story are brought out it comes as a completely novel revela- 
tion. Different times and situations require different emphases. There have been 
times when Christianity was too much concerned with dogma but those times are not 
now. “Iaith may die,” A. E. Taylor has said, “often has died, of internal ossification, 
when it is not allowed to stir except under the weight of a cast-iron panoply of 
ready-inade doctrinal formulae ; it may die, no less surely, by a sort of liquefaction, 
when suffered to evaporate in vague emotionalism, And of the rival dangers, there 
cannot be much doubt that the second is more imminent for the average member of 
the ‘educated’ society of our country at the present day. Most of us are in no very 
great danger, as we might have been in some former ages, of spoiling our religion 
... by excess of intellectual conviction.” Certainly the average student is in no such 
danger. . 


Let me conclude this essay by making a practical suggestion. Among the stu- 
dents who are Christians we need more rigid and systematic theological instruction. 
We need to bring them into study groups where they will pursue the study of 
Christian theology in as disciplined a fashion as they now study economics, anthro- 
pology, history and other subjects of the academic curriculum. Communists who are 
dedicated to the bringing about of a world-wide dictatorship of the proletariat 
devote a considerable portion of their time to the study of the writings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin; Christians who are dedicated to the coming of the Kingdom of 
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God should not feel unduly imposed upon if they are asked to spend a similar 
portion of their time in the serious study of Christian theology and philosophy. 


For the unbeliever we need a forum or study group where sympathetic attention 
will be given to the problems of natural theology and where he can raise questions 
about the Christian religion without committing himself in any way. I would hope 
that eventually courses in natural theology might find their way into the academic 
curriculum but we need not wait for that day in order to begin. Many students who 
are inclined to an interest in Christianity are reluctant, I think, to turn to a minister 
for instruction for fear that this interest may involve a commitment which they are 
not prepared to make. It is here that the layman can be most effective and where 
he is most needed. 


My position with respect to the whole problem of Christian apologetics is 
essentially the same as that expressed by Alan Richardson in his book on that 
subject. “God does not compel us against our will to believe. He invites, and waits 
for our acceptance. But it is God who has also created the very possibility of our 
acceptance, our capacity of response in faith, the freedom to use our reason and 
will rationally when the gift of faith is offered to us. God created man in His own 
image; and our capacity to respond to God’s Word, our reason and conscience — 
which reflect that light which lighteth every man coming into the world — are 
God’s “point of connection” with us; they are the vestigial remains of that original 
righteousness, sadly defaced, which is the divine image and likeness in man. The 
light of reason and conscience, themselves always, however feeble, refractions of 
the divine light, must be rekindled by the brightness of the light of the biblical 
revelation of Christ, who is the effulgence of the Eternal Light. Reason, which is 
blind and helpless in questions of ultimate truth until it is illuminated again by 
the light from which it came, is nevertheless that capacity or part of us which 
through divine assistance recognizes the truth when it comes to us; will is the 
capacity which through divine help acts upon the truth that is thus brought to it in 
the operation of the divinely enlightened conscience; and the result is what 
Christians know by the name of faith. .. . 


“Faith is necessarily bound up with reason and neither reason nor faith can 
be understood without the other. . . . Our knowledge of God in this life is essen- 
tially a rational knowledge made possible by faith in the biblical revelation. 
Traditional Christian apologetics has rightly avoided all arguments from mystical 
experience to a direct or unmediated knowledge of God enjoyed by the human soul. 
The knowledge of God, as the Bible and the Church understand it, is mediated by 
the word, that is by the address of God as of one rational being to other rational 
beings. The final New Testament category for the understanding of God’s address 
to the world in Jesus Chfist is the conception of Christ as God’s incarnate Word. 
The use of words is a function of rational minds and the means of communication 
between rational minds. Our knowledge of other minds, and particularly of their 
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purposes or rational intentions, is mediated to us primarily by words. In this life our 
knowledge of God must remain rational knowledge in this sense; no wordless 
knowledge of God, or immediate apprehension of Him, is claimed as a result 
of Christian faith. Faith is not a mystical but a rational activity, and to seek 
‘religious experience’ as an evidence for or as a consequence of Christian faith is 


the first false step in our religious life. Our knowledge of God is a mediated 
knowledge, and the One Mediator is Christ the Word.” 
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CLARENCE P. SHEDD 


Paul, in explaining to the Christians at Corinth why he intends to stay at 
Ephesus until Pentecost says: “A wide door for effective work has opened to me.” 
This phrase vividly describes the opportunity for Christian witness in American 
colleges and universities. Not only one door but many doors have swung wide open. 
In a way quite unique in this present century this is a day of God’s visitation. It is 
the most hopeful moment I have seen in forty-four years of Christian ministry in 
the colleges. 


The doors are open for both a positive Christian witness and for the reshaping 
of aims and processes of higher education so that students graduate with sound 
reason for knowing that faith in God, and devotion to those great ethical con- 
ceptions of truth, goodness, beauty, love, justice, and brotherhood, that find their 
deepest rootage in our Judeo-Christian heritage, make sense in our mad chaotic 
world. I can only point to a few (there are scores of them) of these opening doors. 


1) The first is the climate of student thinking today. 


These students furnish more grounds for hope than discouragement. Many 
students of youth’s attitudes have sought for a phrase which would adequately 
characterize the youth of this generation. They are confusing and contradictory. 
They have been called “the second lost generation” (Time), “the silent generation” 
(Time), “the cautious moderate generation” (Newsweek), “reluctantly pagan” 
(Merrimon Cuninggim), “the first truly international generation” (Thornton 
Wilder) and an article in the March 1955 issue of Coronet by a twenty year old, uses 
the epithet “The Unwanted Generation.” But what can one say about 2,500,000 
students! Nothing or everything. We all know a few students and we base our 
generalization on these. Both the Time and Newsweek surveys would seem to sup- 
port the generalization: “More mature than their grandfathers, more cautious than 
their fathers, more likely to think things through.” A Vassar girl in the Newsweek 
survey said, “We’re a cautious generation, we are not buying what we are not sure 
of.” My instinctive comment when I read this was, “Poor girl, how much you are 
missing— how dull and uninteresting!” Certainly romance as well as “the faith 
that moves mountains” go out the window with such a philosophy of life! 


World War I with its Wilsonian slogan of “make the world safe for democracy” 
gave us the flaming youth of the “roaring twenties” with their excesses on the one 
hand, but also, do not forget, their sublime faith in the possibilities of building a 
brave new world with their own hearts and hands. World War II has given us a 
disillusioned, bewildered, but deeply serious, hard working generation, that mainly 
wants to get on the job of living and home building as quickly and solidly as possible. 


*This article is the substance of the Henry B. Wright lecture given by Professor Shedd at 
the Yale University Divinity School Convocation on April 14, 1955. It was on the occasion of 
his retirement from the Stephen Merrell Clement Professorship which he has held since 1923. 
Copies of the entire address, “Religion in Higher Education—Retrospect and Prospect.” May be 
secured by sending 15 cents per copy to the Christian Scholar, 257 4th Ave., New York to, N. Y. 
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They do their work (as do all of us) on the assumption and with the faith that there 
will be a tomorrow and that it may hopefully be somewhat better than today, but also 
with certain knowledge that one misstep may push us all over the abyss that means 
the end of our civilization. It is a revolutionary age in which the race is between 
total annihilation and civilization. 


It is a generation that knows the world is in a frightful mess and is learning 
how to “grin and bear it.” They are determined to make the best out of a bad job. 
“There seems to be a fear,” says Alan Walker of Australia in The Christian 
Century, “that disappointment is inevitable and that it is better not to pitch dreams 
too high.” They are not revolters, not because of lack of courage or conviction, but 
because they do not know what to revolt against. It is a surprising thing, and I leave 
it to the Department of Social Ethics to explain, but there is little in contemporary 
student behavior that reflects the vogue of juvenile delinquency, the lurid stories of 
which fill our newspapers. 


Religiously it is a wistful generation, tired of living on “snap judgments” and 
seeking enduring foundations. It is the most intelligently responsive student 
generation that I have known. This does not mean a “return” to religion or “revival 
of religion among students.” Rather it means that these students are seeking to come 
to grips with the basic problems of faith and living. They are asking not superficial 
but ultimate questions and they will not be satisfied with easy answers. They want to 
find solid grounds for ultimate loyalties. They are not unfriendly to the church nor 
to historical creedal positions, but they are seriously critical of both. This is borne 
out by all competent observers. 


For this wide open door of student wistfulness, questioning, and responsiveness 
we must thank God. But Paul, you may remember added, “and there are many 
adversaries.” I have moments when I fear that the adversaries in this situation may 
be of ‘‘the household of faith.” Could it be that we, who consider ourselves leaders, 
are “too happy about the whole thing”? “At last,” we say, “Students are asking 
the fundamental questions—the great questions about the church, doctrine, liturgy, 
and the central destiny determining theological questions!” Are there not other and 
equally important questions which they should be asking? I thank God for the 
student “Y”s which (as attested by their recent National Assembly), while letting 
their roots sink deeper in the Christian faith and the Church, have not lost their 
militancy on the great social questions of our moment of history. Are you happy 
that the socially liberal or radical student organizations of the 20’s and 30’s are gone? 
I am not! 


Frankly I am troubled. My great concern about this hopeful moment for religion 
among students is not “will they respond” but rather “will we ask them to settle 
for too little.’ When President Pusey gave his first address to Harvard freshman - 
he referred to it as “a tragic lack and unwise wisdom if your generation feels no 
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compelling urge to mold the world over after its own heart’s desire.” With this I 
heartily agree, but the more “tragic lack and unwise wisdom” will rest with us if 
we fail to help students ask other important questions. 


A disciplined and theologically informed mind is surely an important require- 
ment for students for the work of personal and social redemption, but we will fail 
our generation and our Lord unless, through an evangelism relevant to the issues 
of a revolutionary world, we stir the fires of heart and conscience and form in these 
students habits of commitment to action, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, on 
the great issues that confront mankind as it hopes, prays, and works for a world 
of peace, justice and good will. We could be developing a “cult of reassurance” on 
a highly sophisticated intellectual level that would be a “dead-end street” more 
serious in consequences than the social crusading of the 20’s and 30’s. 


2) The second open door is the great increase in administrative and faculty con- 
cern for a deeper integration of religion and education, 


Here the door is swung wider open than at any other time in this century. 
Never has there been so much serious and creative discussion of the problems of 
religion and higher education as during the past decade. Books, conferences, Hazen 
faculty consultations, curricular changes, student discussions, chapels and chap- 
laincies, S.C.M. sponsored faculty-student discussion—these are but a few 
evidences of the ferment of deep concern which cuts across all types of institutions 
and which breaks out in the most unsuspected places. We have received new con- 
firmation of this in the recent history-making conference on Religion in Junior 
Colleges at Dallas, Texas. There is a new mood abroad which asserts that values 
are as imporant as facts—indeed that the spiritual values are the most important 
facts with which students must deal in choosing and pursuing careers, building 
homes, and achieving effective citizenship. 


Scores of colleges would agree with the Yale Faculty Committee which, 
“shocked at the peripheral place of religion in the undergraduate curriculum” as- 
serted that the university must have “a common concern for the vitality of religion, 
both as a body of knowledge to be dispassionately explored and appraised, and as a 
way of life to be passionately lived.” 


There is a new concern in colleges about teaching and the Christian witness of 
teachers. The best way to guarantee a religiously significant educational experience 
is by increasing the number of faculty members who, to the scholarly distinction 
and skill as teachers add the quality of a reasoned and contagious religious faith. 
This concern is certainly today much more alive than in the twenties when, in too 
many colleges, it was not considered intellectually respectable for the teacher to deal 
with the religious meanings of his field. The excellent work done by the Episcopal 
college work leaders in developing fellowship and lay theological competence among 
professors, the work of the Committee on Higher Education of the National 
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Student Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s, the Hazen Foundation faculty consultations on 
religion, and the recent creation of the national Faculty Christian Fellowship and 
the magazine The Christian Scholar—all these dramatize a development 
of profound and world-wide significance for religion in higher education. Today, 
thanks to the Hazen Foundation and the group of distinguished co-operating 
scholars, there is a sustantial literature on religious perspectives in college teaching. 
We are beginning to see that religion belongs in many of the disciplines of the 
liberal arts curriculum. It does not have to be boot-legged in. It only needs to be 
made visible. To avoid it, or be silent about it, is not merely cheating one’s students ; 
it is bad teaching. 


3) One of the most alluring open doors is that of the steadily increasing support 
by colleges of all types—state, church-related, and private—of departments 
and schools of religion. 


Many students have their only exposure to the nature and demands of Christian 
faith through credit courses in religion. One can assert confidently that at the 
heart of this nation-wide concern for religion in higher education has been the 
expansion of many existing departments of religion and the addition of many new 
departments—all calling for gifted and competently trained teachers..We at Yale 
know quite precisely about the remarkable changes in state colleges and universities, 
and state teachers colleges in the past fifteen years because our Yale program has 


been intimately related to this highly significant movement in public higher educa- 
tion. 


In my judgment the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, aided 
and abetted by the Hazen Foundation, has been the most influential single factor 
in setting standards, enlarging the conception held by the colleges of their respon- 
sibility in this field, and in discovering and training a distinguished group of pros- 
pective teachers of religion. It has, as Professor Patrick Murphy Malin said: “de- 
spite its small size and concentration of activity” proved itself to be deserving of 
the adjectives ‘unique’ and ‘indispensable’ .. . . “It has defined religion in such a 
way as to include all the faiths found in the American colleges.” 


4) Still another opening door is the serious attempt to recover for college chapel 
a more significant place in the religious education of students. 


There are three significant developments that can only be referred to briefly. 
a) A growing interest in some liberal arts colleges (perhaps a dozen of them now) 
“to set the college’s worship services within the framework of an organized college 
student church—a church designed for, and run by, students (and faculty in most 
instances) but still a church with membership, officers, boards, and the like.”* For 
two hundred years we have had such a church at Yale, although until 1926 its 
character as a church was obscured by the fact that it bore the onus of also being © 


‘we “yg A. Smith, The American College Chaplaincy (New York: Associated Press, 
1954), D. 
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the vehicle for compulsory chapel! I believe that in many colleges where chapel is 
still a poor instrument of religious education, the student church proposal deserves 
careful study. 


b) Since 1923 there has been a marked increase in chapel buildings. Some, like 
Princeton and Chicago have been Cathedral-like structures. Now many colleges, in- 
cluding some state colleges, have new or modernized chapels. In too many cases, 
colleges have been given chapels which were not properly constructed for the 
campus religious ministries that were to center there. More serious than this is that 
many beautiful chapels have been dedicated when there was no carefully thought 
through policy for either the worship services or the student-faculty religious pro- 
gram. I would plead for a carefully articulated chapel policy in advance of the work 
for the architect and the appointment of a chaplain! 


The deep interest of Mr. William Danforth in small prayer chapels is leading 
to the spread of these in a number of state colleges. State universities and state 
teachers colleges are discovering ways within legal limits of securing chapel build- 
ings. One of the dreams of the late President Hillis Miller was for a beautiful 
chapel on the University of Florida campus. The University of Maryland dedicated 
its chapel a year ago. It was a moving experience a few weeks ago to get the news. 
of the dedication by President Eisenhower of the chapel for Pennsylvania State 
University, to be named after the deceased wife of his brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower—the realization of a dream which Milton Eisenhower had when he was. 
president of Kansas State University. 


Why should not our citizens of all faiths provide the funds for an interfaith 
chapel at the heart of every state university and state teachers college campus to be 
dedicated by the three great faiths and to be available for the use of any of them 
separately or in cooperation with one another. Here would be a dramatic and 
important symbol of our common conviction that religion is inseparably connected 
with education. Why should such cooperation be limited only to the religious min- 
istries of the armed forces in time of war? 


c) The most important single recent development in professional leadership for 
campus religious work has been the rapid growth in the last decade of the college 
chaplaincy. In 1920 less than twenty colleges employed chaplains. Today there are 
nearly 300 college chaplains. Most of this increase has come since World War II. 
While there are chaplains employed in a number of large universities, including 
(under different titles) several state universities, yet Professor Seymour Smith’s. 
study makes it clear that the largest number of chaplains are to be found in the 
small or moderate sized independent or church-related college. 


One hundred thirty-two of the 203 chaplaincies included in this study were in 
church-related colleges. One hundred forty-five of these 203 chaplaincies were in 
colleges enrolling less than 1,500 students and 101 or half were in colleges having 
1,000 or less students, Eight years ago Yale convened under the chairmanship of 
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Dean Charles W. Gilkey, then the greatly beloved Dean of the Chapel of the 
University of Chicago, the first National Conference of College Chaplains. Out of 
this meeting came the National Association of College and University Chaplains, 
the eighth annual conference of which took place last April. ; 


The college chaplaincy dramatizes the new determination of many colleges 
to assume responsibility, in a more visible and redemptive way, for the religious 
growth of students as a normal part of a total educational program. 


5) Another opening door for Christian witness is found in the greatly enlarged 
local and intercollegiate activities of the student Christian movement. 


When we use the term Student Christian Movement today we mean all those 
voluntary fellowships and student Christian associations that are a part of the 
student movements of thirteen denominations, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, and the Interseminary Movement. These associations 
have been and are today the seed-bed of the ecumenical movement. Historically, 
‘the earliest student Christians were the Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, the former 
beginning in the 1850’s and the latter in the 1870’s. The student Christian as- 
sociations, whether in large universities or small colleges, occupy a unique place in 
American higher education. They have been and are an integral part of the re- 
ligious and educational life of our American colleges and universities. They have 
joined in fellowship students, in and out of the churches, who have sought to 
understand the Christian faith and live the Christian life. Always as today, in 
these associations students have joined hands across college, ecclesiastical, racial, 
class and national lines to learn together of God and to do together God’s work in 
the world. The first professional ministries to students were the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. secretaryships. 


Since 1910 there has been a steady increase of denominational clubs, founda- 
tions, and fellowships for which, in the large universities, university pastors have 
been provided by the denominations. These denominational student programs have 
increasingly become ecumenical in spirit. When The Church Follows Its Students 
was published in 1938 there were a few more than 200 full time denominational 
university pastors in the universities and they were related to eight denomina- 
tions. Today there are more than 800 employed by thirteen denominations—a four- 
fold increase. Most of this increase has come in the last ten years. There are about 
450 secretaries employed as Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., or S.C.A. secretaries—a slight 
increase over 1938. The increase of nearly 600 denominational pastors has been 
divided among thirteen denominations, With few exceptions they have been lo- 
cated for denominational work in universities (notably the state universities) 
where the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. have had secretaries for many years, and in 
quite a number of cases, for more than half a century. In a few large universities. 
and Christian associations have joined forces to create a united work plan. In an 
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increasing number of small state colleges they are pooling their resources to pro- 
vide a campus Christian ministry where none would be available otherwise. 


Two radical changes are taking place. First, the voluntary religious agencies 
seek to minister to all members of the college or university community—students, 
faculty, administration, and staff. Special attention is being given by all voluntary 
groups to the faculty. In the words of Professor J. Edward, Dirks, “Christian work 
among faculty members is increasingly regarded as worth doing for its own sake” 
and in turn “faculty members have indicated their desire to explore the nature of 
the Christian commitment and its implications for their professional responsi- 
bilities.” 


Here, as dramatized by the Faculty Christian Fellowship and the magazine, 
The Christian Scholar, is one of the most promising new developments 
in religion in higher education and one for which the leadership of the Hazen 
Foundation during the past two decades has prepared the way through its litera- 
ture, its more than fifty conferences on student religious counseling and especially 
by its fifty-three faculty consultations on religion held in colleges of twenty-nine 
states between 1945 and 1948. The new program of the Danforth Foundation 
through summer seminars for teachers, through its Associates, and notably through 
its Teaching Fellowships and its Religion in Teacher Education Project brings a 
new source of enrichment to this field. 


The Y’s, nationally and regionally, have promoted many faculty, clergy, and 
secretaries conferences during the past ten years under the auspices of its Com- 
mittee on Religion in Higher Education, chaired by Professor Kirtley F. Mather 
of Harvard, to discuss the church, the nature of the Christian faith, and the Chris- 
tian vocation of both teachers and students in higher education. 


The formation, by the College Work Department of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Guild of Scholars in 1939, was the beginning of what is the most 
significant faculty program of any denomination. A special secretary has been 
added to the College Work Staff for this ministry to faculty and a bulletin called 
Footnotes reports the many local diocesan and provincial conferences. 


This ministry for and with faculty must be carried forward largely across de- 
nominational lines. Yet there are “adversaries” here also. One is that we get caught 
in the trap of talking about an “intellectual gospel” much as we talked about a social 
gospel in the 1910’s and 20’s. This could deepen the natural chasm; between Chris- 
tian faith and the burning social issues with which we' are confronted and also be- 
tween student and faculty. The gospel of Jesus Christ is one gospel and it speaks 
to the minds and hearts of men and at the same time to the desperate social needs 
of every race, class and nation. Unless faculty members are confronted with a 
theology that is relevant to the issues of our times, more lay theological intelligence 
might do little in altering the dichotomy beween faith and our world. 
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The second change in student Christian organization is a change of emphasis 
by the denominations from a student work to a student movement philosophy. 
In 1938 there were but three denominations that had their work organized on the 
historical structural basis of the student Y’s—namely that of an intercollegiate 
movement, They were the Southern Baptists, the Lutherans, and the Methodists. 


Today, all but one of the larger denominations, the Presbyterian U.S.A., have 
an intercollegiate student movement. The Presbyterian U.S.A. have resisted the 
effort of some to create a Presbyterian student movement because of their deep 
conviction that what was most needed in student work was a united student Chris- 
tian movement—a conviction long held and passionately advocated by your speaker, 
whose convictions regarding the methods for obtaining this goal might differ in 
some details. 


I will take second place to no one in my praise and appreciation of the new 
ministries of the denominations in the universities. Whiie I am under no illusions 
about the possibility of recovering it, yet I must confess that I have a nostalgic 
longing for the simplicity of organization, the ecumenic witness, the evangelistic 
purpose, the centrality of Bible study, prayer, and personal evangelism, the driving 
sense of world Christian mission and the freedom to pioneer and crusade for 
“lost causes” that characterized the Student Christian Movement in which I gained 
my purpose and passion for a Christian ministry among students. I know that 
that kind of simple, inclusive, sharply focused student Christian movement has 
gone forever. It has gone in its national and intercollegiate character because a 
pattern that was good for universities when they enrolled less than 1,000,000 stu- 
dents is hopelessly inadequate for the 2,500,000 of today; or for the 4,500,000 
students anticipated by 1970. It has gone also because the large state and private 
universities with enrollments from 10,000 to 30,000 are too large, too complex, 
too diverse in the social and economic as well as faith backgrounds of students to 
make it possible any longer to meet the religious needs of students through any 
one student Christian association. There must be a wide diversity of student Chris- 
tian fellowships if we are to minister significantly to the moral and religious needs 
of these students. 


For the moment I see no better way of dividing the task than by denomina- 
tional groups and Christian associations. J believe a better way can can be found. 
I must confess that I do not like the picture (and I may add, many university presi- 
dents do not like it) on the modern large university campus nor in the national in- 
tercollegiate life of a fragmented Protestant Christian witness through Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y.W.C.A’s, and many denominational foundations. Just the fact of so many stu- 


dent centers circling a campus, gies too high visibility to the divisive factors iw 
American Protestantism. 


The saving factor nationally is the United Student Christian Council, but it 
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is only a half way station to a united student Christian movement. Yet I thank 
God for the United Student Christian Council. It is unique among all National 
Christian Councils for it joins together in a federated national council the denom- 
inations with organized student programs and the historic student Christian move- 
ment—the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. If we become too satisfied with it as the final 
national expression of our Protestant Christian unity it could become a road block. 


I am convinced that if we secure ultimately a united student Christian move- 
ment, it will not come from the top down by enlarging and transforming the 
U.S.C.C., but rather by the slower process of growing, “from the grass roots up” ; 
regional student Christian movements in spirit, but not necessarily in pattern, 
like those we now have in the Middle Atlantic, New England, and New York State 
regions. From such regional movements joining together church and Christian as- 
sociation organizations, locally and regionally, new national structure can emerge 
which will replace or transform the U.S.C.C., into a united student Christian 
movement. 


This movement must continue to be what the Student Christian Movement of 
the past has been — “the seed bed of the ecumenical Church.” The proposal made 
here may not at all be the one into which the Holy Spirit will guide us, but if the 
direction is right, He will help us find the right way of doing our part in answering 
our Lord’s prayer “That they may all be one.” 


What part would the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. have in such a movement? Do 
the Y’s have any unique functions, or are they only one more “denominational” 
group? Perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of the Y’s today, as in the 
past, is the genius for blazing new trails for religion in higher education! This arises 
from many sources but most notably from its open and inclusive membership, draw- 
ing as it does into its fellowship and work students from all denominations and con- 
fessions and thousands of inquiring students who have no real rootage in any church. 
The Church needs such a movement. Its free qualities would also be essential at the 
heart of any new student Christian movement. Some of the best statements on the 
nature of the Church and the relevance of the Gospel to the university have come 
from these Y’s in the last decade. 


John Deschner, when Secretary of the United Student Christian Council, 
described the “Y” as a restless movement. I would “settle” for the answer to the 
question of the future of the Y’s which Deschner gave in a letter when U.S.C.C. 
Secretary. 


“Tf I were to say that Y movements embody any one principle supremely, it would 
be Christian freedom. By Christian freedom I mean the liberty that Christ gives us to 
follow Him anywhere in any way. This principle . . . is the basis for what I would 
like to describe as the permanent role of the Y tradition in the emerging student Chris- 
tian movement: namely, the role of pioneer, . . . ‘one who crosses and works on the 
other side of frontiers.’ 

“_.. It has been its role from the beginning. The forging of the social conscience of 
the student Christian movement took place in the Y — including the pioneer work 
on race and international relations in student circles. 

“_. . The pioneer work on the ‘university question’ as later developed by John Cole- 
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man and others, began in the late 1920’s in the Y — a line of study and work which 
may, incidentally, transform the student Christian movement before we are finished 


= 4 the United Student Christian Council itself, while the product of a complex 

of initiatives, owes a decisive debt to statesmanship in the Y’s.” 

There is yet another dimension to this problem of voluntary religious activities 
and it is one of immense importance and of great urgency. It is created by the plural- 
ity of religious confessions in all our colleges but particularly in our large state 
or independent universities. It is a striking fact that the philosophy and pattern of 
church student work has proven to be as applicable for a ministry to the Roman 
Catholic and Jewish students as it is for the Protestants. There has been a tre- 
mendous expansion of student organization by these two faith groups in the last 
decade. Father Thomas A. Carlin of the National Newman Club Federation says: 
“There are more than 250,000 reasons for the existence of the National Newman 
Club Federation. These are the more than 250,000 students attending secular 
colleges and universities in the United States today.” — The National Newman 
Club Federation is an intercollegiate movement with national and regional con- 
ferences similar in organization to that of the Y’s and of the denominations. There 
are 493 priests designated as chaplains and 46 of these are giving full time as 
priest-chaplains. 


The B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations sponsor clubs for Jewish students in more 
than 200 centers serving nearly 150,000 students. In 73 of these — again in the 
large universities — there are full time Hillel Foundation directors. They have 
buildings in 44 university centers. The Hillel Foundations also have intercollegiate 
regional and national conferences. Hillel is a religio-cultural movement and “con- 
ceives of itself and operates as a Jewish community on campus.” It is “inclusive” 
and “endorses no partisan view of Jewish life.” Few religious groups on the 
American college campus demonstrate more eagerness to cooperate in inter- 
religious councils and on interfaith programs. 


The most important point where the three faith groups effectively cooperate 
is in the World University Service (formerly World Student Service Fund). In 
most large universities there are interreligious councils both at the student and 
professional level. The professional social relationships are generally excellent. 
While considerable progress has been made in conceiving and carrying out inter- 
religious cooperation in Religious Emphasis Weeks, yet on the whole these coun- 
cils are not yet very effective instruments either for cooperation or for deep-going 
spiritual encounter, particularly as between Catholics and Protestants. 


We need to be more respectful and understanding in our initiatives in inter- 
religious cooperation between Catholics and Protestants. For the Jewish groups 
interreligious cooperation is natural because of “the Jewish conviction that there 
are many paths to salvation.” It does not arise “from mere negative tolerance of 
other approaches toward ultimate truth.” 
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It is a moment when those communions which are rooted in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition need to draw more closely together in interreligious fellowship, 
and work; exalting not just their tolerance of one another but their common faith 
in one God, the Father of all men, who calls upon all men to build a brotherly world. 
May we go further and entertain the hope that in the years ahead many small groups 
of deeply dedicated, highly intelligent Protestant and Catholic leaders in univer- 
sities may learn how to come into intimate and quite unofficial spiritual conversa- 
tions in which, facing together the world and the modern university problems they 
may say to each other what God has taught them through traditions about Himself, 
Christ, prayer, Christian community and the nature and obligations of man. Some 
progress has been made on an international level through conversations initiated 
in Europe by the World’s Student. Christian Federation. This is the work for the 
long day, not for the moment. The multiplication of such spiritual encounters should 
not be expected to influence immediate programs but they may be of untold signifi- 
cance to the growth of that more inclusive ecumenic spirit for which we all hope, 
work and pray. 


6) There is another door for Christian and or a religious witness among students 
that has been flung wide open in the past decade—more open than at any other 
time in this century. I refer to the institutions of higher learning under public 
control—the junior colleges, the state teachers colleges, and most notably the 
state colleges and universities. 


The greatest concentration of professional leadership, Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish is to be found in the state colleges and universities enrolling more 
than half of our American college students, We at Yale early saw that there would 
be no significant Yale training program that did not find its orientation in large 
part to those public controlled universities. In a quite unique way these institu- 
tions have been a special field of concern for our Yale program. Fifteen years 
ago, aided by a grant from the Hazen Foundation, we held a series of consulative 
conferences with administrations, students, faculty, professional religious workers 
— Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, in an attempt to understand what the state 
university could do within its legal limitations to encourage religion within the 
curriculum and through voluntary agencies. These visits lasted six months and took 
us to the state universities of every state in the Union, excepting two. In the 
years that have followed we have been back to a large number of these universities 
three or four times, giving assistance in the strengthening of the student religious 
program and in the establishment of chairs or schools of religion. 


It is clear from the extensive data we have gathered that separation of church 
and state has meant quite a different thing historically in public higher education 
than in the public schools. The American people have been and are unwilling to 
permit as complete a divorce of religion and education in the state universities as 
they thought to be good and necessary in the public schools. 
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The teaching of religion is no longer an extracurricular affair when in more 
than two-thirds of our state universities and land grant colleges, through depart- 
ments or affiliated schools of religion, instruction in religion for academic credit is 
available to students. 


The task here is that of providing om as objective a basis as other academic 
disciplines, basic non-sectarian courses in religion, offering to students the oppor- 
tunity to become intelligent concerning the ‘great streams of religious culture that 
have so largely shaped our western civilization and our American democratic way 
of life and also giving students an understdnding of the contemporary philosophies 
of religion, the world’s living religions and. the social and religious significance 
of church and synagogue in American life, This is clearly a university function 
and one for which I believe any type of public controlled institution has freedom 
and as great responsibility as any other college. 


Granted the existence of basic nonsectarian instruction in religion, either 
through departments of religion or affiliated schools of religion, we are still 
confronted with the natural and legitimate desire of each of the three major 
religious confessions to provide courses in their own tradition for their students. 
Here I can only state a personal conviction. Wherever in any state university there 
is a substantial minority group of any of the three great faiths making up our 
common life—Catholic, Jewish, Protestant — provision can be made on a non-credit 
or credit basis for courses which deal with the history and doctrines of the faith 
group. Courses dealing with Catholic, Jewish and Protestant doctrines can be offered 
in the state university for academic credit by accredited teachers from these faith 
groups whose salaries are paid out of private funds. The state university can justify 
credit for such to any one faith group as long as it is at the same time giving 
or ready to give credit for courses to each of the other two groups. This does not 
commit the university to the theological or ecclesiastical positions of any one of 
the faith groups, but it does put the university’s influence on the side of religion 
rather than irreligion, 


7) A Postscript 
Will you bear with me for a few words of postscript ? 


Recognizing the existence—or should I say the challenge—of “the many 
adversaries,’ what meaning do all these wide open doors have for our continued 
pioneering in teaching and research for the many Christian ministries in higher 
education ? The most obvious answer is that we should enter into these doors while 
they are open with a ministry that is relevant to the existential facts of each situation. 


Our work must have new and multiple dimensions. Because of our co-operative 
relationships with the World’s Student Christian Federation, the world university 
scene will be more truly our parish than in the past. 
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We will avoid like a plague the possibility that our ministry to the minds 
of students and faculty might also become a half-way station — a cult of reassurance 
on a wholly intellectual level — dulling their hearts and consciences to demands 
for working the works of social regeneration while it is yet day. 


Surely our work will be guided towards whatever in our day may help to 
recover the broken unity of the Church of Christ and so to answer our Lord’s 
prayer “that they may all be one.” 


As we look towards the future we will see the necessity of some radical 
reorientations in teaching and research programs arising out of the anticipated 
tidal wave of students during the next fifteen years. Today one out of every 
three college age youth is going to college. Assuming no increase in ratio, we 
will have more than 4,000,000 students in 1970. This is not guess work for these 
children have already been born. 


There will be a substantial increase in the number of institutions of higher 
learning — especially of community colleges at the junior college level. Because 
of the mounting costs of private higher education a larger percentage of students 
will be going to public institutions and institutions near home — state colleges and 
universities, state teachers colleges, junior colleges, and municipal universities. 
We will see a great increase in “side-walk universities.” 


It is fair to say that most of the “philosophizing” and “‘theologizing” about 
religion in higher education has centered almost exclusively around the liberal 
arts college. What about the technological institutions which are perhaps closer 
to the heart of the problems of our atomic age than any other? Have we and our 
religious movements and agencies no message for these future engineers and scien- 
tists? We need more pilot projects like that of the California Institute of Technology 
Y.M.C.A. I venture the suggestion that the religious needs of students and faculty 
in these highly specialized and technical institutions are only going to be ministered 
to significantly as we study with more precision than has been the case in the past 
how we communicate the eternal good news of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in language 
that is relevant to their existential situation and their vocational concerns. This 
applies to all specialized institutions including graduate schools. Here it is a 
problem of semantics and of communication but also one of Christian vocation. 


There is need for demonstration by a larger number of church-related colleges 
of the ways (such as those proposed by President Lowry in his book The Mind’s 
Adventure) for more perfectly integrating religion with all the concerns of higher 
education. Why not more pilot projects among the 500 church-related colleges ? 


The sobering fact is that we are not significantly influencing most of the 
students in our large universities. We are now doing excellent and very important 
work with a very small minority of students and faculty. I venture the assertion 
that in no large university are the religious forces making a significant contribution 
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to more than 15% of the student body. Probably 10% is a safer guess. The recent 
Presbyterian U.S.A. survey showed that this great denomination which has able 
leadership nationally and locally is not reaching more than 20% of its own preference 
students. I know we have occasions when we reach larger numbers as Religious 
Emphasis Weeks, but I am referring to continuous and redemptive religious in- 
fluence. This is not to say that what we are doing is not important but only to raise 
the question as to whether we should not be doing very much better with this wistful 
and responsive student generation. 


We must get on more rapidly with the business of helping students find for 
themselves a faith adequate for the crisis of our time. God and our moment of 
history call us to daring initiatives. May we here and in all universities “wear 
our learning with imagination” and also with high intelligence and courage. Time 
is running out on us. It will only be through a more meaningful integration of the 
values and insights of high religion and education that we will provide a basis for 


giving to students a confident mind in a puzzled world, and for bringing enduring 
peace in our time. 
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The Destruction by Fire of the Beloit College Chapel 
December 12, 1953 


Cuap WALSH 


J HE NIGHT that the College ceased to exist was a very ordinary night, 

As nights go. On the campus the trampled snow was printed 

wa With feet of ice, overlaid by the gray patina of industry. 

The decorations for Christmas vespers were in place; the choir had rehearsed. 

Meanwhile, another week of classes remained, and bluebooks accreted like coral 
atolls on each faculty desk. 





Perhaps it is always so. Death takes the individual 
While he is cracking a joke, drawing a bath, 

Or reviewing the preliminaries of love. 

Even our Lord’s birth coincided 

With a Roman April 15th. 


When the chapel burned, the corporate body 

Parted into obscene fragments, 

Each a shaving of chicken-heart tissue, 

Biologically alive but better dead. 

For days afterwards we were piecing the composite picture into one 

In a fascination of horror and pity — 

How in Science Hall subversive contact was made with the men from Mars, 

And Scoville presented the Dance of Death but invited no audience, 

And the Art Hall debated significant form with chisels and palette knives at mid- 
night, 

And in the Anthro Museum every skull grinned with the jawbone of an ape. 

As for Morse-Ingersoll, we recited Shakespeare and Goethe 

Like a cracked L. P., until we stammered into stupid silence. 


Catastrophes and revelations begin simply, casually — 

A provincial couple asking a lodging for the night 

In an unimportant city where they would prefer not to be, 

Or a student returning to complete the chapel decorations 

And running across the trampled snow to telephone the word of smoke. 


The crowd assembled slowly, a quiet handful 
When the firemen opened the door, and the first flames 


Dr. Chad Walsh is Professor of English and Chairman of the Division of Creative Arts at 
Beloit College; he is also Associate Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Beloit, Wisconsin. A writer 
of a number of books on literary criticism, social theory, theology, and apologetics, he is also 
the author of two volumes of poetry, The Factual Dark, and Eden Two-Way. His book espe- 
cially for college students is entitled Campus Gods on Trial. 
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Furnaced up the stairs from the basement. 
The tower clock struck 6:30, and the pigeons fluttered. 
We cheered each quarter hour as the clock defiantly struck. 


Everything went wrong. The hook and ladder 
Came late and stuck in the mud. 

The water pressure was low. 

And the deceitful hollow columns of the interior 
Were complaisant flues for the aspiring flames. 


Soon, though it seemed slow, the flames raped through the roof. 
The clock pointed to strike eight. We were poised 

To cheer. But this first stroke was the last. 

Our cheers stuck. The pigeons fluttered briefly. 

In blazing abstractions the roof started to slide and fall. 


There was no lack of courage ; it is more common than we usually grant. 
One fireman broke a window with his bare fists and was badly cut; 
Two others escaped by seconds when the flaming roof disintegrated ; 
Joe Tom rescued his Ph. D. thesis from an office in the fiery basement. 
It was eleven before the fire was under control. 


“Where will you sleep tonight, God, 

Now that you have let your house burn up? 
You don’t expect to find a spare room with us, do you? 
We built you a house to call your own. 

What more can a reasonable God expect ?” 


Houseless and homeless and hunted by cold winds 
God the D. P. wanders the broken campus 
With no card of identity. 


The lighted cigarette of our unreason 

Was premature upon the Christmas season. 

In a small dark closet at the foot of the stairs 

The filthy rags of all our righteousnesses 

Smoldered like corrupt prayers 

Till the pure apocalyptic of fire 

Rose through the empty tubes of our hypocrisy 

And above the roof sculptured a quick and honest spire. 
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“Yes, we have sinned, Granted, granted. 

We have worshiped you with pillars of pretense. 

There is no health in us or our architecture. 

But let us reason about this, God. 

Can you, who permitted the Prince of Nothingness 

To hollow the young heart of Adam, take too rigid a view 
Of rattling wills, sounding cymbals, and hollow columns? 
Shall the accessory to the fact sit on the jury? 

Could we not properly move for a change of venue, 

To some other universe, let us say 

One designed and produced by the logical positivists ? 

We do not mean to be disrespectful, 

But these questions have an urgent bearing on more than our local future.” 





It was the night of raps on the door 
And stealthy creaks on the bedroom floor 
But nowhere was found an empty bed 
For a homeless God to lay his head. 
Perhaps an empty garage for a manger 
Sheltered the stateless, evicted stranger. 


“Why do you not reply? Answer us! 

Between man and God is no Fifth Amendment, 
But the Ninth Commandment. 

We awoke to jagged beams, fire-charred, 

Oblique black ribs between gray sky and gray snow. 
Fire is gone, God is gone, red is gone. 

This is the other side of death.” 


‘Are you as lonesome as we are, God? 

Your ruined house, like the forgotten dress 

Of a divorced wife after the final decree 

Recalls bright moments set in the misery of contention, 
Moments when you and we were not utterly hateful. 
They say that divorced couples sometimes remarry, 
Aiming at humility and lowered hopes, 

And live together pleasantly, if without high drama. 
Could we not, perhaps, have such a re-union, 

Modest promises, modest expectations ? 

The Board of Trustees offers you a new house, 

And if the architect hollows the columns or walls — 
Or an equivalent deceit is drawn into the blueprints— 
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Remember the hollow heart of Adam 
And your neutralism. Do you agree?” 


From the other side of death Christ spoke: 


“Build, burn, build, burn. This fire is incomplete. 
The Parthenon shall blaze at my nailed feet. 


“Build, for you must, and pray when I return 
That buildings only, not the builders, burn. 


“No plans so purely drawn, no hands so skilled, 
To build against that day, but it is willed — 
My father wills your transient stone and mortar. Build.” 
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What About Objectivity ? 


Puitiips P. MouLton 


ecent years have witnessed a resurgence of interest on the part of Christian 
faculty members in relating religion to the courses they teach. Yet ex- 
pression of this interest is often hindered by the conception that religion 
is incompatible with the objectivity which, it is assumed, the teacher must maintain. 
Although the objective attitude has long been a sort of fetish with many educators, 
during the last few years several writers have argued that such an attitude is both 
undesirable and impossible. Indeed, it is becoming fashionable to encourage the 


advocacy of biased views. This poses an issue which must be faced by faculty 
members who seek to make their vocation a Christian one. 


Just what is meant by objectivity? Two radically different approaches to 
learning have converged at certain points to form the most common conception 
of this term. On the one hand we find a Platonic type of intellectual or aesthetic 
contemplation of timeless verities. Emphasis is placed on the object of knowledge 
rather than on the subject which does the knowing. This is a disinterested approach 
suited to an elite aristocracy which feels no need to become involved in mundane 
controversial affairs. Intellectual philosophizing is conceived as isolated from, and 
generally superior to, the practical activities which require the making of decisions. 
Although Plato’s theory was never universally adopted, after the Greek cities lost 


their independence educated Greeks tended increasingly to take a detached attitude 
towards worldly matters. 


This approach has characterized intellectualists of different periods in history 
who have been strongly influenced by Platonic idealism. Such, for example, were 
the “New Humanists” who found their leadership in Paul Elmer More and Irving 
Babbitt shortly after the turn of the present century. This attitude is expressed 
also by Abraham Flexner, in Universities, American, English, German, which ap- 
peared in 1930. He contends that members of the university community should 
not advocate specific types of social action lest their objectivity be thereby compro- 
mised. The professor, he states, “has an entirely objective responsibility . . . to 
learning . . . without practical responsibility.” Such writers advocate a detached 
attitude based upon an idealistic, rationalistic philosophy. 


A more common approach to objectivity stems from the scientific method.? 
An impartial attitude is sought in order that the facts of the external world might 
be experienced by the senses as directly as possible, unaffected by such extraneous 
factors as temperament or emotions. An accurate reading of fact, it is felt, will be 


Dr. Phillips P. Moulton is Associate Professor of General Education at Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. 

1Abraham Flexner, Universities, American, English, German (New York, 1930), p. 8. 
See also W. Moberly, The Crisis in the University (London, 1949), pp. 39-41. 

2Cf. Fred McKinney and Warren H. Schmidt: “The scientist should display above all 


other attitudes one of suspended judgment.” In Paul M. Limbert, ed., College Teaching and 
Christian Values (New York, 1951), p. 117. 
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more likely when one has no “ax to grind.” In this vein H. A. Hodges, Professor 
of Philosophy at Reading University, writes: “Thinking is objective when our 
thought takes the pattern of things, rather than twisting things into a pattern of 
its own.” The dogmatism, intolerance, and weighting of evidence characteristic 
of some apologists for religion, and of the Nazi and Communist regimes, have 
stimulated the attempt to attain this type of objectivity. This conception is not 
restricted to, but is generally characteristic of, adherents of naturalism—the belief 
that only through the senses can true knowledge be attained.*® 


These two approaches to objectivity converge to give us a conception character- 
ized chiefly by the ideas of detachment and impartiality. At its best objectivity 
helps one to detect, allow for, and reduce distortions in one’s thinking. It stresses 
scrupulous accuracy, modesty, and self-criticism. It bids one not to make prema- 
ture decisions, but to follow where the facts lead, even when they run counter to 
cherished theories. It stimulates the attempt to take all significant viewpoints into 
account both in formulating one’s conclusions and in guiding one’s students. It 
raises effective barriers against any tendency to force one’s own bias upon others. 


The record of history attests the validity of this attitude. It has facilitated progress 
in both the natural sciences and the social studies.* 


In view of the values of the objective approach, should it be made the target 
of random pot shots, as is frequently done? It should not. True objectivity is a 
valid ideal when applied to the appropriate phase of the thinking process. Gen- 
erally speaking, the objective attitude is appropriate while one is investigating the 
facts and points of view to be considered in forming an opinion. At this stage one 
gathers the evidence. He avoids personal involvement, interpretation of the data, 
and ethical evaluation. Prior to this investigation one forms an hypothesis based 
not just on objective data but on intuition, or what Whitehead calls naive faith.® 
After the comprehensive investigation, one refers to his original postulates again, 
modifying them if necessary, but using them as a basis for evaluating his findings.*® 


At this point comes the parting of the ways. Some advocate permanently 
maintaining an objective attitude, characterized by detachment and neutrality. 
Others, including the writer, contend that after the evidence is in, the time comes 
for decision, accompanied normally by advocacy of the conviction one forms. This 
approach characterizes the general coordinate course in the Social Sciences at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, as expressed in the syllabus given the student: 


All through the course, until we approach the end . . . your instructors will try to force 
you to be as objective as possible in examining society. They will ask you to suspend 


8Cf. H. Lowry, The Mind’s Adventure (Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 76-77. 


4A good elaboration of this ideal of objectivity is found in Moberly, The Crisis in the 
University, pp. 30-41. 

5A, N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (Mentor edition, New York, 1948), 
s 37. 

6Cf. Moberly, The Crisis in the University, pp. 63-66. 
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your own value judgments and just look at facts. Looking at the facts objectively, 
however, is only useful if you can use them for a purpose. Towards the end of the 
course, therefore, we will ask you to start thinking again in “policy” terms, i.e. to con- 
sider the facts in terms of means and ends.? 


The above has been stated in general terms. Obviously the three stages—hy- 
pothesis, objective investigation, and decision—are not clear cut. After forming a 
conviction one should be alert to new evidence to be considered objectively. This 
may cause one to modify or abandon certain convictions. Thus one may alternate 
between the attitudes of objectivity and commitment. The penetrating report 
of the Alumni Committee on Postwar Amherst College states: 


We believe that one of the chief functions of a liberal education is to teach young men 

the possibility of, and the need for, reflective commitment—that is, bold decision and 

action in the light of available evidence, and the determination to re-examine the situa- 

tion from time to time and to modify or reaffirm earlier beliefs ...the motto of the 

objectivist is, “Think, don’t decide or act”; the motto of the propagandist is, “Act 

blindly and without reflection.” The motto of the liberally educated man is, we believe, 

“Combine reflection and action, knowledge and decision.”® 

A fairly clear line exists between those who tend to limit objectivity to a 
certain stage in the thinking process and those who consider it a permanent at- 
titude. Those educators lay themselves open to legitimate criticism who claim to 
have attained the objective attitude, or who seek to maintain it under all cir- 
cumstances. When objectivity becomes habitual neutrality, it has overstepped its 
bounds. 


In this paper we shall not join the chorus of those who indiscriminately 
criticize the objective attitude. Nor shall we deal at length with the values of ob- 
jectivity. These will become increasingly evident as we delineate their limits. As- 
suming the values of the objective attitude, we shall seek to do three things. The 
first is to criticize the conception of objectivity as an exclusive approach to the 
understanding of life—one which precludes interpretation of fact, recognition of 
the emotions, or judgments of value. The second is to show that genuine objectiv- 
ity, although desirable as an ideal in its proper sphere, is actually unattainable and 
should be recognized as such. The third is to draw positive conclusions for the 
guidance of Christian professors. 


The conception of objectivity as precluding judgments of value often serves 
as a convenient rationalization for avoiding commitment on difficult issues. It 
provides an escape from hard thinking and deep living. As one professor expressed 
it: 

Beliefs are hard to get. It is a difficult task to discover what one believes, much harder 


than gathering facts. A belief is a matter not only of knowledge based upon facts but 
also of knowledge based upon experience.® 


™The New Curriculum,” Official Publication Colleges of the Seneca, 48:3, p. 57. 
8“Amherst Tomorrow,” Amherst Alwmni Council News, 18:3, p. 96. 


®Carlton L. Wood, “What Do You Believe, Professor?”, Christian Century, Dec. 27, 1939, 
p. 1601. See also Lowry, The Mind’s Adventure, pp. 77-80. 
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It is much easier to present various views on a controversial question than to do 
the thinking and living necessary to form genuine conviction. 


Furthermore, the attempt to maintain objectivity as a permanent attitude de- 
feats its own purpose—the fullest attainment of truth. The potential role of the 
emotions in the search for truth is suggested by a prominent psychologist who asks: 

Is it always true, as the scientist insists, that observation and understanding are neces- 
sarily more accurate when they are unemotional and impersonal? Is one not better able 
to perceive congruence in the universe as a whole when one is reverently receptive? 
Emotion may be an aid and not merely a hindrance to discovery. To stand wholly out- 
side a phenomenon is to understand it less well than by entering in.1° 

The objective approach is especially inadequate when it is transferred 
uncritically from certain aspects of scientific investigation to the humanities. This 
type of transfer is characteristic of the “scientism” of today. In seeking to deter- 
mine facts in the laboratory, the dispassionate attitude of the spectator may be 
appropriate. But as a college professor recently expressed it, in the humanities 
“the work has only begun when all the facts are in.” A different attitude 
is required for interpretation, evaluation and appreciation. 


Christian existentialists insist that the deepest spiritual insight is not 
attained by an attitude of detachment, but requires commitment of the whole per- 
son. This inevitably involves the emotions. The implication is that only the adherent 
can truly understand the realm of religious experience. In dealing with human 
experience as contrasted with purely physical entities, adequate understanding 
requires empathy—the sympathetic appreciation of the emotions of others, based 
upon the fact that one has experienced similar emotions himself. An historian or 
sociologist who enters into the feelings of others can interpret better the signif- 
icance of their actions. In his penetrating study of the relationship between Chris- 
tianity and psychotherapy, David Roberts asserts that the achievement of mental 
health requires that reason be linked to emotion. Detachment, he contends, is of 
value not as an end in itself but only as one step in the process of creating at- 
tachments to more worthy concepts and goals. In other words, objectivity is help- 
ful in certain phases of the pursuit of truth but may obstruct that pursuit if it 
issues into an enduring neutrality which precludes commitment to values.** 


A permanent attitude of suspended judgment also inhibits constructive action. 
This subverts another basic purpose of genuine objectivity, for the scientist in his 
laboratory customarily anticipates eventual action as a result of his research. As 
A. N. Whitehead asserts: 


Disinterested scientific curiosity is a passion for an ordered intellectual vision of the 
connection of events. But the goal of such curiosity is the marriage of action to 
thought.12 


The importance of relating knowledge to action has, of course, long been stressed 


10G, W. Allport, The Individual and His Religion (New York, 1950), p. 113. 
11Psychotherapy and the Christian View of Man (New York, 1950), p. 59. 
12 Aims of Education (Mentor Edition), p. 57. 
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by the “progressives” in educational philosophy. Opposing Flexner’s conception 
of the college as an ivory tower of retreat from the controversies of the day, the 
progressives contend that education should foster responsible citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society. It follows that students should be guided into social experiences 
where the desirable qualities can be developed. Underlying such an emphasis is 
the presupposition that “education cannot be neutral and indifferent as to the 
kind of social organization which exists ... [but] must operate in view of a 
deliberately preferred social order.”** This philosophy finds expression in some of 
the more experimental colleges of today, notably Sarah Lawrence College.'* 


In view of the rival ideologies competing for the allegiance of men, the ex- 
tension of the concept of objectivity to imply a lasting neutrality towards values 
strikes many as being dangerously irresponsible. When teachers remain studiously 
neutral to the burning issues of the day and furnish little constructive guidance, 
students are likely to follow the banner of a dictator who has strong convictions 
supported by some intellectual justification and considerable emotional appeal. 
Or if no dictator happens along, they may simply remain in a state of confusion.'® 
Contemporary students in the universities of Holland, for example, are convinced 
that the neutrality which characterized their universities preceding and during 
World War II was inadequate to cope with the ideological tensions of those 
times. In the last decade many Dutch students have been asking what the basic 
purpose of higher education should be and how the university can achieve integra- 
tion around common goals. The conviction has emerged that through the ex- 
perience of an intimate community the students should come to espouse genuine 
moral values based upon the intellectual and spiritual heritage of the Dutch 
people.*® 

An incidental consequence of seeking to maintain objectivity as an habitual 
attitude is that it puts one in the false position of professing a neutrality which 
does not exist. For example, it frequently covers an “uncritical acceptance of the 
common assumptions of the day, or those of some social or professional stratum.” 
It may cloak an implicit endorsement of the status quo in politics, of atheism or 
agnosticism in religion, or of relativism in ethics.‘* There is a certain futility in- 
herent in the claim of objectivity, for almost every professor has ethical and reli- 
gious convictions, which students can usually detect. Moreover, those who profess 
neutrality often proclaim a naturalistic or materialistic point of view with as much 

18W. H. Kilpatrick, ed., The Educational Frontier (New York, 1933), p. 201. 

14For a vivid statement of the aims and methods of Sarah Lawrence College, see H. 
Taylor, ed., Essays in Teaching, (New York, 1950), especially Chapter 1. 

15Cf, George Thomas, Professor of Religion at Princeton University: “If professors re- 


fuse to interpret the facts from the perspective of a considered world view and ethical ideal, 
from whom will their students learn to interpret the facts? The answer is all too clear: . they 
will have to learn from politicians, generals, newspaper reporters, radio commentators, popular 
preachers, and, in general, ‘public opinion.’” (Fairchild, ed., Religious Perspectives in College 
Teaching, p. 23.) 


16Cf, John Coleman, The Task of the Christian in the University (New York, 1947), pp. 
" 17See The Crisis in the University, pp. 54-57, for Moberly’s elaboration of this idea. 
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assurance and dogmatism as characterized the affirmations of medieval theologians 
about religion. For example, at the University of Chicago some years ago the 
writer edited a booklet for inclusion in which each student religious association 
submitted a descriptive statement. The leaders of one group emphatically denied 
adherence to any creed, and then presented a definite affirmation of naturalistic 
doctrine! The curriculum committee at one college has well stated: “There is no 
worse deception than the application of the label ‘objective’ to what is in fact a 
particular doctrine and a particular set of values.”*® 


The objective attitude, implying suspended judgment, deserves a place, but 
only a limited one, in the educational process. It is not a desirable ideal for its 
every phase: 


We may suspend judgment about the possibility of life on some other planet, or about 

the cause of the sudden inroad of lamprey eels in Lake Michigan; but we cannot sus- 

pend judgment on whether to steal or be honest, or on whether man is a mechanism or a 

soul. “The sun also rises, and tomorrow we must treat our neighbors either as me- 

chanisms or as persons,”19 

The fact is that even when it is desirable complete objectivity is impossible 
of attainment. Some who recognize this fact react by concluding that one might as 
well give his subjective bias free rein. But this extreme is even worse than its op- 
posite. The fact that complete objectivity is unattainable is no reason for not seek- 
ing as objective an outlook as possible when it is appropriate. The following 
criticism, therefore, is aimed not at those who take such a realistic view, but at 
those who, by claiming thorough objectivity, overlook the factors conditioning 
their thinking and thus fail to allow for them. It is more conducive to fruitful 
thinking and teaching to recognize one’s limitations and take steps to reduce 
them than to go blithely ahead unconscious of them. 


Several factors inherent in the nature of thinking make complete objectivity 
unattainable.2° These may be called logical limitations. The most fundamental of 
these consists in the fact that all thinking is conditioned by the presuppositions 
upon which it is based. A. J. Coleman refers to these as methodological axioms. 
They consist of whatever axioms are required for a particular process of thought. 


The natural scientist assumes (among other things) the reality of the physical 
world, the reliability of our sense perceptions, and the law of cause and effect. The 
psychologist assumes the continuity of the ego. We interpret our sense perceptions 
in the light of such postulates. Moreover, interpretation occurs in the very act of 
perception. Our axioms, or principles of interpretation, are necessary in order 
to make sense out of our world. Nevertheless they determine “what kind of re- 
lations we look for in our data, what kind of questions we ask, and so what kind 


18“The New Curriculum,” Official Publication Colleges of the ain 48:3, p. 25. 

19George Buttrick, Faith and Education (New York, 1952), p. 

20For able discussions of these factors see: Coleman, The Task of the Christian in the Uni- 
versity, pp. 42-52, and H. A. Hodges, Objectivity and Impartiality (London, 1946). Since both 
of these publications are out of print, their basic ideas are incorporated in this essay. 
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of answers we get.”*' Thinking based upon presuppositions is not completely 
objective ; yet all thinking has such a basis. 


Another limitation inherent in the very nature of intellectual endeavor arises 
from the fact of specialization. No one can claim all knowledge for his province; 
each person must choose his field and recognize the limits of his understanding 
even in that area. But reality is not thus divided into segments. As Whitehead 
has emphasized, each aspect of reality is related to every other aspect. To know or 
interpret one fact perfectly, we should need to know all facts. This means that an 


individual’s view of any subject is bound to be distorted because of his lack of a 
comprehensive knowledge of its context. 


A further factor inherent in the very nature of thinking which prevents the 
attainment of complete objectivity consists in the social conditioning of all knowl- 
edge. Man, as a finite being, is limited by the historical period in which he lives. 
For example, a theological student today has a better chance to understand certain 
critical problems in biblical study than a student of one hundred years ago, simply 
because he has access to more data. Not only do we all share the limitations of 
the particular period in which we live; each person is affected by his immediate 
social and intellectual environment. One’s school, his church, his political party, 
his geographical location, even the language he uses—such factors constitute a 
social context which conditions his point of view towards the issues confronting 


him. We are limited, thus, not only by a particular time but also by a particular 
place in our time.?? 


In addition to factors inherent in the very nature of thinking which preclude 
objectivity by conditioning our outlook are certain non-logical factors. Among 
these is the value system one holds. In teaching history, for example, one’s values 
largely determine which facts he emphasizes and what conclusions are drawn. The 
same holds true in the fields of literary and aesthetic criticism. When experts of 
equal competence dealing with the same material arrive at different conclusions, 
the variation is usually due to their different value-systems. 


The psychological limitations to objectivity are imposed chiefly by tempera- 
ment and emotions. Particularly since Jung’s identification of “psychological 
types,” we have become aware that each of us has a more or less settled tempera- 
ment which conditions his intellectual judgments. Moreover, whatever one’s 
temperament may be, he is influenced by emotions—pride, loves, fears, and hates. 
One’s pride may cause him to defend a position publicly taken, even though addi- 
tional evidence has made it untenable. Fear may impel one to an emotional de- 
fense of a course which a faculty committee has advocated dropping from the cur- 


21Hodges, Objectivity and Impartiality, p. 12. 

22See A. Nash, The University and the Modern World (New York, 1943), Chap. VI, 
for a penetrating discussion of the sociology of knowledge as it relates to the university scene. 
See also, Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York, 1936), and C. A. Beard, The 
Decision of Fivman Affairs (New York, 1936). 
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riculum. Many of the emotional drives which deflect our thinking from the path 


of objectivity may be entirely subconscious, as Freud and his followers have pointed 
out. 


A less easily recognized type of psychological limitation is discussed by both 
Coleman and Hodges.”* It consists in the tendency to identify consciously held 
ideals, or facts, or systems of ideas, with archetypes. The latter are defined as 
imaginary figures or ideals charged with great emotional power, which express the 
deep-seated hopes and fears of mankind. The Russian people formerly identified 
Stalin with the Great Father; the socialist identifies his envisaged goal with the 
Kingdom of God; the fundamentalist views his opponent as the Anti-Christ. This 
type of identification, encouraged by propagandists, is frequently made by well- 
intentioned individuals who are unaware of the distortion. The identification of 
the typical scientist with the archetypal figure of the wizard, possessing esoteric 
knowledge, gives power to many a cigarette or toothpaste advertisement. The dis- 
tortion caused by archetypes further illustrates the involvement of the subject in 
all thinking. This involvement makes complete objectivity impossible. 


If a persistent neutrality is decried and if thorough objectivity is unattainable, 
what is implied for the work of the college teacher? Are the sluice gates open for 
unlimited propaganda? Shall we make no effort to reduce bias, allowing the col- 
lege to become the scene of competing subjectivities? Or shall we eliminate the 
incentive for propaganda by adopting a relativistic view which accords one idea as 


much validity as another? Or shall we react by accepting an authority powerful 
enough to overcome our perplexities? 


The answer to all of these questions is “No.” In our reaction against a spurious 
neutrality we must not lose sight of the importance of maintaining as objective an 
attitude as possible when it is appropriate. Nor must we avoid reflective commit- 


ment to values and truths discovered through man’s moral, aesthetic, and religious 
experience. 


To approach the ideal of genuine objectivity means to scrutinize our thought 
processes in the light of the conditioning factors mentioned above. The most 
significant results of our scrutiny can be brought to the attention not only of our- 
selves but of our students as well.** Just as in psychotherapy the understanding 
of a neurosis often leads to its disappearance, so the recognition of the cause of a 
bias may dispel the bias itself. At any rate our objectivity will increase in pro- 
portion as we attain self-understanding. Self-understanding will help us to culti- 
vate the humility and modesty needed for the attainment of the highest truth. As 


28Coleman, The Task of a Christian in the University, pp. 49-50; Hodges, Objectivity and 
Impartiality, pp. 16-17. 

24Cf. H. N. Fairchild, in Religious Perspectives in College Teaching, p. 54: “The student 
should know his instructor’s basic presuppositions and commitments just as the soldier should 


know that his rifle, measured against an abstract norm of mechanical accuracy, tends to shoot 
a little to the right or to the left.” 
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Christians we shall recognize, as J. Edward Dirks has expressed it, “the relativity 
of all ideas and viewpoints before the one absolute God.” This implies continual 
criticism and revision of our convictions, which should ultimately strengthen them 
by giving us the assurance that they are soundly based. 


The statement of conviction does not imply a monopoly of insight but may be 
accompanied by tolerance for other seekers. Although the best teacher will have 
a well-developed point of view on many controversial issues, he will nevertheless 
be cognizant of, and eager to listen to, alternative views, and will inform the 
students of these alternatives. In a keen analysis of the difference between the de- 
tachment characteristic of the scientist and the requirement of religion for personal 
involvement, E. E. Aubrey raises the question of whether two such different dis- 
ciplines as religion and science can both seek objectivity. He answers in the af- 
firmative by differentiating between two ways of achieving objectivity : 


What is sought in objectivity is really freedom from personal bias in the reporting of 
experience and in the forming of conclusions based on experience. This may be achieved 
by refusing steadfastly to allow one’s feelings to be engaged in the investigation—the 
asceticism of the scientist ...or what is sometimes called “the professional attitude.” 
But it may also be secured by trying to enter into the experience of others so as to 
feel as they feel and then comparing their feelings with those of others or with one’s 
own. In this way an effort is made to transcend one’s own subjectivity. A; variety of 
professed views, including one’s own, are then compared, and organized into a compre- 


hensive view which may serve as a basis for critical evaluation of one’s own personal 
bias.25 


A further approach to overcoming a one-sided viewpoint consists in studying 
and pointing out to the students the relationship of one’s field of knowledge to 
other areas. This is difficult and cannot be done to perfection, but it will enrich 
one’s teaching, it will help the student attain some integration in his maze of studies, 
and it will tend to overcome the bias that inevitably accompanies specialization. 


Having sought to reduce the element of distortion in one’s thinking, one needs 
to press towards the goal to which genuine objectivity is only preparatory—the 
attainment of truth to which one can be committed. In the realms of ethics and 
religion this will require a venture of faith—going ahead on the basis of hypotheses 
which may turn out to be wrong. But as William James pointed out long ago, 
wider and deeper truth can be attained only in this way. We must bring con- 
troversial questions into the open, think our way through them and take a stand, 
however provisional, on those which are most urgent. Our students are entitled 
to expect this of us. As Professor George W. Stewart, a scientist at the State 
University of Iowa, said years ago: 

No matter who you are or what you teach, the other fellow has a right to know where 


you stand. A student is not worried by any ideological bias. What he cannot stand is 
a man without convictions, or one whose motives are obscure.?¢ 


25“Scientia, Scientific Method, and Religion,” Liberal Learning and Religion, ed. by 
Wilder, p. 54. 


26Recounted by Marcus Bach, Of Faith and Learning (Iowa City, 1952), p. 24. 
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Much has been said of the need for freedom of expression on the campus, but 
we need also to avail ourselves of this freedom. Most college teachers are already 
dealing with values. They impress students with the need for integrity, balance, 
industry, and patience as they engage in serious study. Encouraged by college 
administrators who feel a sense of social responsibility, teachers instill in their 
students an intelligent understanding of, and love for, the democratic way of life. 


The Christian teacher has a further obligation—to show the relationship of 
his subject to religion, to deal with whatever problems arise from that relationship, 
and, when appropriate, to express his Christian convictions and the reasons for 
them. He must not use methods of indoctrination or propaganda. Yet he has 
every right to make sure that amidst the conflicting philosophies competing for the 
students’ allegiance the Christian faith is presented as worthy of one’s highest de- 
votion, 





The Responsibility of the Christian Professor on the 


State University Campus 
H. RicHarp RAsMUSSON 


J HOMAS ARNOLD OF RuGpBy once wrote: No one ought to meddle with the 
universities, who does not know them well and love them well.” My entire 

4 ministry has been spent either on the campus of a Christian college or on 

the campus of the state university. I cannot say I know them well. I can say I love 
them well. And what I say on the subject: “The Responsibility of the Christian 
Professor on the State University Campus,” I sincerely hope will not be “meddling.” 


My interest in this subject stems from contact with many professors who, 
while professing to be Christian, do not let their Christian faith consciously in- 
fluence their relationship to the University. One is reminded here of Sir Walter 
Moberly who, in his Crisis in the University, writes: “There are professors and 
lecturers who are church goers and even church officers, but whose contribution 
to the university affairs seems wholly unillumined by their churchmanship.” Is this 
as it ought to be? 


By “Christian” in this paper, I mean simply one who is not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and one who is not a shame to it, and who, in times of moral 
decision, dares to stand up and be counted. Believing the Gospel means believing 
that there is an intelligence behind and within all life, that “God was in Christ” 
doing a work of forgiveness and healing for man that man could not do for himself. 
It means believing that salvation means being held by and living daily under grace. 
in Jesus Christ. Our service is the fruit of our gratitude to God in Christ and a 
daily expression of worship. It means believing that the power we have to do with 
is redemptive, sacrificial, self-giving love (agapé) ; that God is in history, working 
out a great purpose ; that victory for Christ is sure and we can work hopefully be- 
cause God is Creator and Lord of history. 


Now the institution known as the State University cannot, as an institution, be 
committed to this “faith.” The State University “must be a community within which 
the chief contemporary intellectual positions . . . may enter into a living encounter 
with one another.” It must serve equally Christian or Jew, Moslem or Hindu, atheist 
or agnostic. The Christian aware of how easily he may absolutize “his” relative 
truths, will welcome “the opposition” as a healthy challenge to him, think through his 
“faith” more adequately and be sure he isn’t believing in an ivory tower context. 
But while the State University cannot be Christian in any official sense (and most 


Dr. H. Richard Rasmusson prepared for the ministry at McCormick Theological Seminary 
and the Chicago Divinity School. He also studied at St. Olaf College and Yale University. 
Since 1945 he has been minister of the University Presbyterian (All-Student) Church at Pur- 
due University in Lafayette, Indiana, and director of its Westminster Foundation. 

1Page 270. 
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Christians would not want it thus officially Christian, even if it could be because 
life would be tamer and conflict with the “enemy” ended), it doesn’t follow that the 
professor who is Christian has no responsibility on the campus as a Christian, nor 


that he must, as some seem to think, hide the light of his Christian faith under a 
bushel. 


What then is the responsibility of the Christian as a professor on the state 
university campus? The locus “state university” is because I work on the edge of 
such a campus and my associations are with university people. 


The first responsibility of the Christian as a professor is to be a competent and 
good teacher. He hears the words, “Be ye therefore perfect”; ““Whatsoever thy 
hands find to do, do it with all your might.” “. . . a workman that needs not to be 
ashamed.” This is the Christian ground of his need to excel. 


We tend to think of the Christian as one who is pious but not necessarily 
scholarly. We mistakenly associate religion more with goodness than with truth. 
We associate intellectual discipline with nearly every field of study except Religion. 
And yet as my professor of Church History repeated: “Every generation must give 
itself not only to goodness, but to truth.” And our Protestantism was born in the 
heritage of criticism and thought. Our Lord commanded us to love God not alone 


with “all the heart,” but also with “all the mind.” Our Lord said we must “worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” 


As a Christian committed to scholarship and truth, the professor must be free 
from outside ecclesiastical control. He must exercise critical judgment upon his 
creed at all times. He must never trim the truth to fit some position he holds to be 
Christian. This is to betray truth, if it is truth. To freeze one’s personal Christian 
position, to assume the possession of finished and final truth in all dimensions is to 
be unfit for teaching, however full of “grace” the professor may be otherwise. Rather 
as a careful and dedicated scholar, the Christian professor will exercise a critical 
temper of mind toward his own position and that of others; he will encourage 
students in exploring for truth in other “faiths” or “philosophies” and point out their 
inadequacies from his faith viewpoint. He will never show disrespect even for 
thoughts he dislikes. One of his deepest underlying premises on which all his teach- 
ing is based will be the assurance that all truth is sacred because all truth is from 
God; and he will never forget that truth may come from “strange places,” that 
God’s Logos cannot be shut up inside a definition of orthodoxy or any church. 


A second responsibility of the Christian professor on a state university campus 


will be to see his teaching as a vocation to which he has been called by God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


In the tradition of Protestantism, every work that serves some real human 
need for good is “holy” work and shares in the Christian ministry. Full-time Chris- 
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tian service is wider than the preaching ministry or “church work.” God calls per- 
sons to service in agriculture, medicine, science, government, etc., and each person 
can serve God there and be a minister of Christ. 


The Christian professor is thus oriented in his teaching toward something 
more basic and fundamental than the course he is teaching, important as that is. His 
courses will be oriented toward life and life as seen through his faith in the King- 
dom of God. Though he may never say it in so many words, every student will be 
made conscious of wider goals and deeper purposes than course content. Sir Walter 
Moberly says that universities, in many instances, have “little inner self-confidence” 
because they are confused on ends and purposes—but the Christian professor should 
not be confused on ends and purposes. 


The Christian professor will challenge the student to see his education in terms 
of vocation. This means fulfilling the image of God in him through service to Christ, 
his Lord; seeking first the kingdom of God in his work and God’s righteousness. 
For all too many students in the state university, education is for the job and its 
monetary rewards. But education, from the Christian perspective is for service and 
contribution to life. Sir Walter Moberly writes: “(The student) should not neces- 
sarily choose that career which will give him the greatest security or the best chance 
of earning good money, or which offers the most likelihood of his making some 
splash in the world or the greatest scope for expressing his individuality. As a 


Christian, he is responsible rather for choosing that in which, given his natural 
aptitudes and previous training, he has the best chance of being of some use.’”? 


A third responsibility is a personal interest in every student. 


In the mass enrollment of our large universities, this becomes an impossible 
assignment and yet, one which we are under judgment to try and obey. We belong, 
as Christians, to One who has numbered the hairs on our head and knows each 
one of us by name. The Christian professor loves the student because God first loved 
him and in Christ died for him. His value lies in God’s immeasurable love for him. 
In the framework of our faith acknowledging the personal worth and dignity of 
persons, we must value and be concerned with each person with whom we deal. 
The Christian professor will be available to students—within reason and personally 
meetable. In conferences, he will be interested and unhurried, helping students to 
feel that here is someone who cares about him as a person. 


The Christian professor has thus a pastoral function to perform. To this end, 
his home will be open on certain evenings to students. On many of our campuses, 
students are lonely and hungry for a touch of home. And in a true Christian home, 
they can learn and absorb something far more lasting than anything they could 
learn in class. Many are the letters I have that testify to this fact. 


* The Crisis in the University, page 273. 
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Here, the professor is more free than in the classroom to make a personal testi- 
mony to the faith, why he believes in God, why he has made a commitment to Jesus 
Christ, what his faith means to him and how it sustains him. Here can be evangelistic 
witness of a high order and which may transform quietly hundreds of lives. 


As a Christian, he will be regular in worship at church. He will not live his 
faith apart from the community of faith that is the church. He will set an example 
of faithful loyalty to the church. He will want to testify that church worship can 
be intellectually respectable; and this example of attendance upon worship, true 
worship expression, will be a witness of far-reaching importance to the student. 
When a professor of chemistry or biology or mathematics or history is in his pew, 


worshipping with the congregation, the Christian faith is integrated for the student 
into his wider learning. 


Cardinal Newman tells us in his Apologia : “When I was fourteen, I read Paine’s 
Tracts Against the Old Testament and found pleasure in thinking of the objections 
which were contained in them. Also, I read some of Hume’s Essays... Also, I recol- 
lect copying out some French verse, perhaps Voltaire’s, in denial of the immortality 
of the soul, and saying to myself something like, ‘How dreadful, but how plausible.’ 
And if the boy who did these things and began to believe as he did and yet became 
one of the very great religious lights of the 19th century, there must have been a 
reason. Newman tells us what it was: a friendly and discerning don took an in- 
terest in him. How often we are influenced more by a personality than by a course. 
One of the favorite professors of Dr. John R. Mott, when he was at Cornell, was 
Dr. Moses Coit Tyler, the eminent historian on American history. His biographer 
writes: “What affected Mott in him was his blend of thorough scholarship, his re- 
verence for the fact, his attractive personality in which a real religion was embodied, 
and the natural way in which he expressed his religious life and convictions in his 
lectures without dragging them in.” * And one day he called Mott into his office and 
presented him with a copy of The Book of Common Prayer, and asked him if he 
had ever thought of devoting his life to the Christian ministry. 


Four, the Christian professor will not shy away from the responsibility of help- 
ing the student answer the question “What does it all mean?” 


The Christian professor must be a part of that aspect of the university 
that is assisting students to integrate the scattered and fragmentary know- 
ledge from this course and that course into some kind of unified, coherent and 
meaningful whole. Bernard Bell tells us in his Crisis in Education that every human 
being has three hungers: the hunger to be creative, the hunger for love and the 
hunger for meaning. Yet many universities are doing nothing here. Surely the 
Christian professor with his framework of Christian meaning and purpose has a 
mission here. He can share his faith in “his faith” and his Christian Weltanschaung 


* Mathews, Basil, “John R. Mott,” World Citizen, page 53. 
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with his students, even as he will encourage his colleagues, not sharing his Christian 
faith to share theirs. He can witness unashamedly to his faith that we live in a uni- 
verse with windows open to the Infinite and that his life is lived with reference to 
the transcendent God revealed in Christ. Sir Walter Moberly has written: “It is 
a boon to students to know ‘what are the personal convictions of a sincere and serious 
man with respect to the great problems of life and the world to which such a man 
has devoted deep and serious thought.’ To communicate these frankly must not be 
regarded as a breach of professional etiquette. Thus, as Christian teachers ourselves, 
we claim freedom to express with a clear conscience our Christian convictions and 
grounds for them. . . and the same freedom must be conceded to those who differ 
from us.” 


My daughter was a freshman at Purdue last year. In her biology course, she 
was overwhelmed by innumerable “facts” and “details” about the human body. 
Much of this is important—but not all of it. She wasn’t there as a pre-med student. 
But nowhere in the course were questions of meaning raised. The body which has 
a wisdom of operation, as a significant “whole,” was ignored. What kind of a uni- 
verse could produce such a strange creature was never raised. No questions were 
asked about the mystery of cell-division, growth, consciousness. I think this is re- 
grettable and unfair to the student. 


In an article in motive magazine, “Science Laboratories as Worship Centers,” 
J. Richard Spann writes: “The professor explained how the exceptional behavior 
of water, by expanding at freezing point, while all other substances continued to 
contract as the temperature decreased, made possible all vegetable and animal life 
upon the earth. He said: ‘If frozen water had become more dense than in the liquid 
state, as other substances are, it would sink instead of float.Soon all the streams, 
lakes, and oceans would have become solid ice and the earth so cold that no life 
could exist on it.’ Then he asked, ‘Why was water made to behave in this excep- 
tional manner?’ When no one ventured an answer, he led the class to see that only 
an all-wise, good and purposeful Creator could have planned thus for physical life 
on earth. The recognition of this insight seemed to make me feel I was in a holy 
place. The laboratory became a worship center. It was a memorable religious exper- 
ience! I had worshipped as I became aware of the purposeful and all-wise creator, 


God.”5 


Dr. Kirtley Mather, professor of Geology at Harvard since 1927, writing on 
the subject of “Christianity in Higher Education” says: “It is a sad commentary 
upon higher education when a college senior can say: ‘Our professors stuffed us 
full as we went from classroom to classroom, but what does it all mean?” This 
however, is both the challenge and the opportunity for the Christian teacher, whether 
his special field is in the humanities, the social sciences or the natural sciences. Surely 





* The Crisis in the University, page 110. 
5 motive, April, 1954. 
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one of the most valuable assets of Christianity is the answer that it gives to the age- 
old questions concerning the administration of the universe and the destiny of man. 
And the Christian teacher is not worthy of his high calling, no matter how mundane 
the subject about which he gives instruction, if he leaves to the college chaplain, 
the student pastor, or his colleagues in philosophy and religion all the responsibility 
for making that answer known.”® 


Wherever possible, the Christian professor will confront the student with “wis- 
dom” as well as “facts.”. What has been said on the problems of living by the great 
seers and prophets of wisdom should be shared with the student. The Christian 
professor must help the student to get the one thing needful, a reason for living 
with a purpose. What a commentary these words are and a stricture on much edu- 
cation in the state university. 

“T’ve studied now Philosophy 
And Jurisprudence, Medicine, 
And even, alas, Theology, 
From end to end, with labor keen ; 
And yet, poor fool, with all my lore 
I stand no wiser than before.” 

The fifth responsibility is that he will state and label clearly his value-position. 
All professors should. The Christian professor will. 


One of the very serious superstitions in many departments of learning on 
our university campuses is that complete objectivity is possible. But objectivity 
really means, and it begins when, we recognize and admit that being fully objective 
is impossible. Nothing is more dangerous or more dishonest than operating on a 
set of presuppositions, yet never admitting them or being aware of them. Some 
presuppositions, however, are inevitable, but honest teaching should make them clear. 


Arnold Nash has pointed out in his The University and the Modern World, 
quoting T. E. Hulme, that some doctrines have become so much a part of the mod- 
ern mind and milieu, that they no longer seem doctrines or presuppositions. We 
do not see these doctrines so much as see everything through them: such as, man 
is fundamentally good; all he needs is more knowledge; intelligence can solve all 
problems ; man and world are slowly improving; history is the progressive reali- 
zation of man’s ideals; social life can be remedied by more education. But these 
are “faiths”, presuppositions, and value-judgments, and as such they should be 
labelled because they reveal a point of view, an angle of vision, or a faith. 


The Christian professor will make clear to his students what his underlying, 
hidden assumptions of faith are. He will make clear to them that his purpose will 
not be to indoctrinate them in favor of his “value-position.” He will also state that 
his purpose is to be fair and honest as can be with his “opposition.” But he will 
never delude them into thinking that he has no position, no faith, no “religion.” 
Many things will be taught as he teaches because he sees things through his pre- 


* Christian Century, March 28, 1951. 
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suppositions ; but so does the humanist, the naturalist, the agnostic or the atheist. 
And all should make this admission. 


Sixth, the Christian professor will be humble. 


There are several grounds in the Christian faith for humility. One is the recog- 
nition of God as Creator. Man, in the Christian faith, is a creature and as such, he 
is sinful, finite, and all his knowledge is fragmentary. Another is the reminder in 
our sacred Book that all our seeing is through “a glass darkly.” We are children 
learning “bit by bit” as Paul reminds us in I Corinthians 13. All our experience con- 
firms it. 


The Christian professor will, in the context of humility, never try to coerce 
conviction in the student. But he will make it clear that there is something exclusive 
and dogmatic about the “truth” he believes, namely that God was in Christ and, 
in Him, we deal with the Absolute. But yet this certainty will be in the democratic 
atmosphere of sharing, discussion, debate, disagreement, in a frank and fearless 
way. Never will grades be determined by agreement with the professor. The pro- 
fessor will witness to his faith by his honesty, integrity, democracy, humility, and 
conviction. But never must there be “intellectual regimentation.” 


Without such humility, one of the most dangerous perversions of Christianity 
takes place; namely, that of self-righteousness and self-importance. The most ter- 
rible denunciations in the New Testament are reserved for those who account them- 
selves righteous or, as it has been put, claims to be one of “the boys.” Luther said 
that he who thinks he is a Christian is no Christian. In any Christian enterprise, 
humility and humor are vital. 


Lastly, The Christian professor will always be hopeful and radiate hopefulness. 


The Christian professor will not talk about hope, but his whole framework of 
life and work will be shot through and through with divine Providence and con- 
fidence in God. All that he does is done in obedience to God whose servant he is, and 
he has trust in a supernatural Wisdom to make his weakness strong, his service fruit- 
ful and his mission meaningful. Because God’s Spirit is at work in his work and 
in the work of the world, he can leave each day’s work with God. And even death 
is, for the Christian, the door into larger opportunities of work and growth. Because 
our God is the God within history and beyond history, we work, but not anxiously ; 
we toil, but not fretfully ; we weep, but not hopelessly ; we die, but not defeatedly. 


And such hope and hopefulness the Christian professor will radiate and com- 
municate to his students. Sometimes from his conscious teaching, more often from 
his unconscious influence, the student learns that he need not walk alone and that life 
lived with windows opened toward the Divine, as unveiled in Christ, is much more 
than a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing. 
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Theology and Depth Psychology 


Hans HorMANN 


§ OBODY CAN DENY THAT the problem suggested in this title has in very recent 

@ times attracted extreme attention. The explanation for this surprising fact 

@ lies in the nature of modern theology and in the development which depth 
psychology has undergone in its short period of existence. When we consider the 
clashes between theology and philosophy, or theology and science, we can say that in 
both these discussions the issue has been to find a right world-view, a system by 
which man could understand the world, But in the problem of inter-relating theo- 
logy and depth psychology a strictly new phenomenon appears. These are not two 
competing systems of understanding the world around us; rather both theology and 
depth psychology raise the radical question of whether they can, singly or together, 
help modern man in his desperate attempt to understand himself. 


I 


Europe, as the birthplace of depth psychology and of a new movement in the 
tealm of Protestant theology, has been shaken to the utmost in the last fifty 
years. But this obvious fact is only the inevitable outcome of a much deeper revolu- 
tion which has since the middle of the last century touched here and there the most 
sensitive human beings, such as Marx, Spengler, Darwin, Kierkegaard, Dostoievsky, 
Ibsen, to mention only a few of them. But it was certainly Sigmund Freud who was, 
more than all the rest and much against his own desire, overcome by the realiza- 
tion that man is a mystery to himself, and that it would take unbelievably more to 
understand man than all idealistic philosophy or materialistic determinism ever had 
foreseen. Freud was forced into the realization that all the neat little moralistic or 
philosophical attempts to build an understanding of the world around us on 
the presupposition which Descartes suggested, namely that man is potentially 
good just because he thinks, would never do if once we have to face the full implica- 
tion of all that is hidden in our own being. Freud was certainly not the only one 
who had a dim but scaring awareness of the possibility that man will in the very 
near future prove to himself that he has not only failed to understand himself but 
that he has no possibilities to cope with the still-sleeping, but already slowly-awaken- 
ing giant in himself. But the genius of Sigmund Freud was that he was willing to 
face honestly—even in fear and trembling — this emerging mystery of man and to 
venture the heroic attempt to overcome this frightening aspect of man’s own nature 
by subduing it to the analytic capacity of human reason and intelligence. This, briefly 
sketched in historical perspective, is the philosophical meaning of Freud’s depth 
psychology. 


As much as Freud was and is disliked by many people for many reasons, most 
of their criticisms do not get at the crucial and tragic failure of this great man to 
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whom the modern world is and will be so deeply indebted: that he never could 
break through his own rationalistic. misunderstanding of man as a closed and in- 
dividualistic unit in himself. This, of course, hindered Freud and, much as he saw 
rightly the harmful influence which rigid and legalistic religion had especially on the 
mid-European generation of his time, he never was able to appreciate fully the na- 
ture of true religion. He did not see it as the vital relationship between the per- 
sonal God and the human being who is in himself open for a reality beyond himself 
and beyond the seen and sensed world around him. It is indeed strange, and it 
proved to have very harmful consequences for the development of the Freudian depth 
psychology, that Sigmund Freud, though he was born a Jew, had lost the clear and 
vital concept of the Hebrew understanding of mankind as the unit indivisible, just 
because man is created into the indispensable and most intimate relatedness to God. 


Though the Protestant son of a rigid minister, Carl Gustav Jung rebelled 
against the burden and chain of all traditional and doctrinal religion. Though he was 
completely fascinated by the insights of Freud—at least at the beginning of their en- 
counter —he proved later on to be able to overcome this very failure of Freud 
and to open for depth psychology a broad avenue out of the Freudian impasse into 
the full acceptance of reality, however and wherever it is manifest. This was possible 
because of his understanding of religion. 


Whereas Freud saw in religion merely a moralism and an authoritarianism, 
and therefore as an undue pressure brought upon man by a clique of shrewd magi- 
cians, a position made famous by the Marx-Lenin tradition and today revitalized not 
only by Bolshevism but also by the psychologist and humanist Erich Fromm, Jung 
defines religion as the fundamental bridge between the individual and the whole 
realm in which the deity — never rationally known, but in symbols self-revealing 
— creates the basis on which mankind grows collectively and is reproduced 
in every single individual. As a matter of fact, if we can take his latest English 
publication, Answer to Job*, as significant, Jung sees the whole of human history as 
nothing but the process of the Divine individuation. So Jung uses the reality of 
religion itself as he understands it to overcome the rigid Freudian rationalistic 
individualism which had condemned religion. 


But right at this point Jung’s own weakness appears most clearly. As much as 
he is able to relate the individual to the Divine power, and bases his own depth 
psychological approach philosophically on the organic relationship between the in- 
dividual and his Divine source of being through a gnostic notion of the Divine on 
the part of the individual, Jung fails almost completely to extend his still individual- 
istic understanding of man into a sociologically sound understanding of human liv- 
ing together. This holds equally true for Erich Fromm’s humanistic psychology. 





1Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. 
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Now, it is extremely interesting that also out of the Freudian depth psychology 
another trend, represented especially by Karen Horney, and joined by the school 
of Harry Stack Sullivan, bases its whole analytical understanding of man, as well as 
its therapeutic approach to human disorder, on this very sociological aspect of the 
interpersonal relationships. There is no doubt that this American trend, as well as 
its European counterpart in the depth psychology of Ludwig Binswanger, opens a 
most important aspect in the whole field which was not really seen and appreciated 
by either Freud or Jung. But this school of sociologically minded depth psychology 
can only go so far as to show how the interpersonal relationship is either damaging 
or constructive in the development of the human personality. However clearly they 
indicate that either the lack or the distortion of love cripples the process of human 
maturing, they have no way whatsoever to point to the source of the real and creative 
love which they presuppose. 


At this point the critical challenge to both theology and psychology arises. 
Psychology is asked if it really means to open the human personality for the vital 
self-realization of love itself, or if it merely pretends to do so while offering only 
new tricks and pseudo-religious beliefs. Theology is asked if it really breaks way 
for the self-demonstrating love of God, or if it proves its basic dis- 
trust in this love by substituting for it doctrinal and moralistic superstructures. 
This most critical and most constructive question asked of theology has come up 
within theology itself out of its struggle with the problem of overcoming 
its own doctrinal sterility as well as its illusions about man. Depth psychology has 
found that man cannot be in himself fully realized as man without an organic re- 
lationship to his Divine origin and an equally organic relationship to his fellow 
man. What is indeed most astonishing is that it should be a mere coincidence that 
at the same moment theology has come to a new realization that God Himself be- 
came flesh in Jesus Christ for this very reason: to break through the separation 
of God and man and to renew by this action the human inter-personal relationships. 


II 


With this background there can be no doubt whatsoever that theology and 
depth psychology at their best not only can, but must be interrelated. This must 
be done not only in their own interest and for the sake of realistic honesty: It 
is also necessary because of the utmost urgency that man may find himself again 
able both to understand himself as the creature he was meant to be and to fulfill the 
God-given order to explore and govern this world—a world which is today so 
highly developed and technically civilized that it can be mastered only by man in 
the full security and spontaneity of a child of God as well as in the full maturity of 
a loving and self-accepting member of the human society. This goal of modern man 
should make it clearly impossible for theology to fall back into mere speculation about 
God or a moralism based on assumptions of man’s deep-down goodness. It should 
also prevent modern depth psychology from presupposing the indispensable factor 
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of love as something which can be separated from the personally loving God, or 
from recoiling into the most unrealistic illusion that man on his own can under- 
stand and therefore master either his own self and frightening unconscious or the 
world around him. Freud by his prophetic genius opened up the problem we face 
today. Jung showed that we can only be true persons if we risk full openness toward 
the deity. Horney and Sullivan proved that the realization of true personality also 
requires full and constructive interrelatedness of man and man. So depth psycho- 
logy poses the right question and indicates where the solution is to be sought. 
Theology is now put on the spot to conduct a courageous self-examination. It must 
tear down all doctrinal or moralistic superstructures in order to point vigorously and 
humbly to the reality of life and love which are one and the same in the one God, 
who became flesh even unto the death of a criminal and outcast. He loves us without 
condition and limitation and will give to us his own Holy Spirit, the breath of life. 
He alone can renew man in order that he may not die in the ruins of his own 
titanic and chaotic confusion, but may live again out of the love of God, through 
which he can find a new belonging where the old surprised exclamation of the 
heathen may become true again: “Behold how they love one another!” 


This interrelated task of theology and depth psychology suggests, far deeper 
and more urgently than the traditional problems in their respective fields, recon- 
sideration of the meaning of reality for man. It is surprising but not merely coin- 
cidental, that at the same time that theology and depth psychology looked for a 
sound basis for their work, a new movement also appeared in philosophy. In it man 
as such could no longer be presupposed, leaving philosophy free to consider special- 
ized problems. Existentialism does not fit into any given system of philosophical 
thinking passed on to us by the history of philosophy. On the contrary, existentialism 
even questions the validity of any philosophical system and raises the question of 
whether such a system is appropriate and applicable. For the existentialists man’s be- 
ing becomes not only the fundamental but the only concern, from which every 
other problem must be directly derived. It became obvious that to exist in the 
twentieth century was no longer something which could be taken for granted as the 
simple corollary of the proposition that man who is by nature good finds himself in 
a world which, if not yet perfectly good, is at least on its way to becoming so by 
an irrevocable process of evolution. 


The shaking experience of two world wars and their political, social and 
economic consequences brought our generation to face the fact that to exist is in it- 
self nothing to be presupposed, but much rather an act by which man recognizes 
himself as an unpredictable mystery in a world which is by no means beyond the 
possibility of missing its goal of perfection and deteriorating into chaos and anarchy. 
To exist, therefore, means today to accept and to realize constructively the factor 
of risk and tragedy, or, to use Paul Tillich’s phrase, “to have the courage to be.” In 
this sense the original meaning of the word “existence” is restored, namely, to step 
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out of being that is unaware of itself into the openness of finding and accepting our- 
selves as we are in a world which is seen realistically as it is. 


This fundamental philosophical question brought existentialism to reopen 
radically the trial of the whole history of philosophy and to start with the very 
same question with which pre-Socratic Greek philosophy dealt. But where the pre- 
Socratic Greek philosophy did this with the genuine and childlike trust of naivete, 
modern existentialism does it, often enough, with a morbid and decadent distrust 
of all that was till now considered the wealth of tradition and history. Whereas 
ancient Greek philosophy had for its goal the discovery of what is, the question 
now became the sarcastic and sceptical doubt whether there is anything whose be- 
ing or existing would be worth while. In a word, the meaning of reality is at 
stake. Obviously not everything that appears is real. On the contrary, everything 
that appears has to prove itself by becoming real; and its reality is the steady 
growth into becoming true to its own meaning. 


We see, therefore, that theology, philosophy, and therapeutic psychology found 
themselves inseparably interwoven in the quest for the meaning of reality. But each 
has its distinct sector of this problem. While psychotherapy — combining psychiatry 
and therapeutic psychology — indicates that man cannot live without a meaningful 
development of his own being, and philosophy — insofar as it is existential — in- 
dicates that the future of mankind depends for its meaning on a being that is again 
and again clearly realized and courageously materialized, theology is meant to point 
to the source of meaningful being as such. 


Although, in order to recognize this new problem, we had to introduce briefly 
the existential movement which without question influenced depth psychology as well 
as theology, we may focus our attention exclusively on the interrelatedness of theo- 
logy and depth psychology. This does not at all mean that we do not recognize the 
tremendous critical role which this branch of philosophy plays ; but one may say that 
the crucial task in the struggle to regain the fundamental meaning of reality today 
is the decisive correlation of therapeutic depth psychology and an existentially 
minded theology. 


III 


When we observe the intricacy of concrete and given situations and the nature 
of a human being in all its complexity, we see more and more that a genuine and 
strong vitality is needed to face one’s own dangerous as well as promising nature 
and to look equally realistically at our inescapable task of meeting the world around 
us. But experience makes it unmistakably evident that man by himself is not able 
to produce or even to acquire this needed vitality. On the contrary, the more this 
overwhelming double task is faced, the more man feels himself compelled to overtax 
his own capacities. Uncertain of success, he becomes anxious and tense, with the 
result that instead of accelerating and expanding his own capabilities he finds him- 
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self more and more paralyzed and frustrated. He faces the unknown of the future 
with anxiety in his heart. 


Every psychology which presupposes man’s ability to face himself and the future 
of his world on his own appears embarrassingly superficial and is, by necessity, 
doomed to fail. But it is likewise unquestionably true that it is still man and only 
man through whom the restoration of our world and its future can come. In today’s 
mood of what is probably an overemphasis on the importance and the possibilities of 
psychology, there lies a sound and appropriate feeling, a feeling that nothing short of 
a realistic but confident humanism will help us to survive. Depth psychology has 
undoubtedly the merit of bringing the two clearest fundamental aspects of this prob- 
lem to the open. The first is that only where there is meaningful and organically 
sound vitality in man is there also meaning and powerful development in the world. 
But the second factor is equally important. The first can only be achieved if man re- 
gains the confident security to open his own particular life toward the underlying 
and embracing stream of life. He may then step out in the act of existence with 
equal trust and confidence, and so establish out of our present day world in its 
complexity the basis on which a trustworthy future can emerge. 


Indeed modern depth psychology makes it explicitly clear that it is profoundly 
inhuman either to deny, on the basis of pleasant but illusory assumption, the brutal 
reality of a world meaningless in itself, or to believe equally unrealistically that man 
can build his existence and future on the sarcastic and indifferent disregard of the 
inevitable quest for meaningful reality. 


But here is also the borderline, in crossing which depth psychology would step 
out of its proper realm and lose its sense of proportion by becoming on its own a 
pseudo-religion. This danger must certainly be mentioned in our present time. It 
would indeed be foolish for depth psychology to deny man’s innate and persistent 
search for the nature of this very vitality which psychology itself presupposes as the 
sustaining and healing basis of the human self-realization. It would be equally foolish 
to deny its own findings by dishonestly pretending that man could discover or culti- 
vate on his own and in himself this so desperately needed vitality. The slogan “Man 
for himself” if taken literally and absolutely, is self-contradictory nonsense as well as 
a dangerously misleading denial of the true nature of man. “Man’s search for him- 
self” points by necessity beyond man toward the source of life. We under- 
stand and accept fully that depth psychology is radically unwilling to take any sub- 
stitute for genuine vitality, but we insist with equal decisiveness that the origin of 
this true vitality comes from beyond man and his own findings. 


But as soon as we realize that this vitality of which we spoke above in psycho- 
logical terms is theologically called “life,” then we understand that passing the bor- 
derline between depth psychology and theology at this point and with this question, 
we confront modern theology with an existential question with which theology has 
not been too familiar. Misled by the very questionable term “religion,” theology 
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often detached itself from the quest for realization and flew off disobediently into 
the blue sky of mere speculation on so-called metaphysical or supernatural ideas. 
One has to admit that both adjectives indicate a cheap escapism. Or, it turned to 
deal exclusively with the petty trivialities of our own need to be so very pious and 
morally perfect, degrading faith from trust in God to self-made righteousness. 


IV 


Much to the surprise of many theologians themselves, the problem which depth 
psychology brought up leads us directly to the biblical, and especially the New 
Testament, message, that our faith in ourselves is misplaced and that we should 
rather put our confidence in God as giver, sustainer and fulfillment of life. The 
Gospel, according to the New Testament, is not something we do or have. It is not 
a system of thoughts or doctrinal beliefs. It speaks of a radical new relationship to 
God, established by Him who is therefore called “the Giver of life.” It means a 
revolutionary rediscovery in theology that the core of genuine faith, based on the 
testimony of the biblical witnesses, expresses the whole reality of God as His dynam- 
ic and passionate relatedness to us through His becoming — paradoxically enough 
—not an idea and not a mystery, but flesh of our flesh in Jesus Christ, and the 
breath of life for and through human nature in the Holy Spirit. 


If in the past, Judaistic and Roman Christianity overemphasized a legalistic 
and basically self-centered and self-righteous interpretation of faith, if through the 


Reformation the Pauline emphasis on a pessimistic future of the world and the 
nature of man was merely dissolved in the jurisdictional terms of a doctrinal denial 
of man and a process of narrowing God down to a merciful but overpowering 
totality, then it may very well be that our current situation calls vigorously for a 
rediscovery of the Johannine aspect of the Christian faith. It is amazing how much 
the writing of St. John seems to be directly focussed on opening up for us a new 
understanding of the meaning of reality. Throughout his whole writing, John re- 
peatedly paraphrases this one single and simple message: God’s own being is 
relatedness and therefore our human possibility of being, our own 
essential vitality, depends on our being related to this very God. To put it 
in even stronger and clearer terms, our life is God’s own act of existence; 
that is to say, His own stepping out of mere being by himself into related being was 
for, with, in, and through us. Vitality, therefore, is man’s being involved and estab- 
lished in this self-realizing and self-revealing process of God. One does not have 


life as a possession, but one experiences life as the vessel of the Divine and vital self- 
expression. 


This could, in itself, imply the most radical devaluation of man’s selfhood if one 
disregards the crucial factor that this wilful vitality of God is completely identified 
with love as such. God is life and love alike, and God’s will is nothing else than this 
loving life and vital love. Therefore it becomes clear that God’s own love can by no 
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means lead to man’s being overpowered and overrun by the domineering vitality 
of God. On the contrary, God’s vitality does not want anything else but this one 
thing: He wants passionately and exclusively to establish man in his full reality as 
His love subject. Whereas some modern depth psychologists — for instance, Jung 
— insist on preserving man’s freedom of will without being at all able to tell us how 
and why this can come about, the Johannine theology reveals to us that this can only 
be understood on the basis and background of the love of God, Man is free, where 
he loves. His will is established and structured where the love of God is its basis. 
God’s love is also the will’s fulfilment as it restores the interpersonal relations and 
a confident, but not Promethean, approach to the unknown future. Thus, but only 
thus, can depth psychology learn how man can come to open himself in the trustful 
confidence in life itself as the only way for him to be fulfilled in his true nature and 
to fulfill the task set before him in this world. 


If psychology and theology come into their own, then perhaps this second half 
of the twentieth century will some day be called by historians the period of redis- 
covering man. But to help rediscover the dignity of man sets a high standard to 
which both theology and psychology will have to measure up. Psychology is a young 
discipline and has still to progress and overcome its own stubborn self-limitation 
of being exclusively scientific. By this device the psychologist usually tries to safe- 
guard himself against anything that cannot be tested and measured rationally by a 
materialistic approach. Psychology will be forced to step out into the openness of 
accepting the irrationality of the human mystery. It has to dare to acknowledge the 
fact that the essential core of being human cannot be tested. But one can certainly 
observe the great uniqueness of mankind — set partly above the material world and 
intended to be the crown of the entire creation. 


There is in psychology today on one hand a tendency to disregard everything that 
goes beyond the possibilities of psychological tests. On the other hand we have in 
parapsychology and a more philosophically oriented psychology the equally mis- 
taken notion that the testing as such of the whole experimental psychology is far 
beneath the notice of real psychology. Both tendencies are in themselves foolish and 
do not see that reality embraces every human notion, however it may be gained. 
Therefore the real test of psychology will be whether it can be ready to re-open man’s 
whole being for him, toward the sources and the foundation of his particular life. 


We are indebted to Jung, and recently to von Duerckheim, for having brought 
to our attention the complexity and also the necessity of man’s being reintegrated 
into the universe, with all the emotional, rational and irrational implications of 
such a step. Both made clear that man’s coming to himself is not so much an act of 
discovering his individual self-being, but rather that it involves the opening of 
his particular being toward a universal and collective vitality—which by expressing 
itself through man also forms and fortifies the uniqueness of every human being. 
And it requires his avoiding the temptation to base his individuality on detachment 
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from the world around him. We are—according to modern psychology—most truly 
ourselves where we are the most interrelated. But this is no mere human technique ; 


it is the manifestation of the mysterious fact that man comes alive where life itself 
comes into realization through him. 


Psychology at its best, therefore, has an instrumental character. It is not a 
philosophy of life, and even less a pseudo-religion by which man can save himself. 
On the contrary, it proves again and again that man has to break down all of his 
own self-defenses against the overwhelming reality of life. This means that a risk 
must be run; but man can only be established by a continual renewal, by being 


transparently the medium through which the meaning of life is experienced and 
expressed. 


V 


Psychology in itself, therefore, has a negative and merely cathartic function. 
But for this very reason it is a most positive and constructive discipline, in which 
man can learn to obliterate the false and misleading illusion that he can find his own 
destiny by mastering himself. Man must accept the fact that he is meant to be free. 
He must cast away the crutches of self-deceiving tricks and vain attempts to fulfill 
his existence on his own, for this will only have the opposite effect: he will destroy 
his innate gifts and abilities by abusing them. It is indeed very significant that psy- 
chology more and more realizes the biblical truth that only where we have a child- 
like security-—experiencing our existence as nothing but the joyful growth of be- 
coming what we were not and what we could not even foresee—can we attain to 
our true freedom. Man must be liberated from his images of himself which drive 
him without mercy toward a fiction of a goal which he will either never attain or 
automatically devalue by achieving it. Man will always enter any paradise which 
he builds with his own hands, only to find it a destroyed one, which only can dis- 
illusion him. Man is meant to live by unquestioned confidence and trustful ex- 
pectation that the reality of life is always an indescribable gift. 


This means that psychology must take part—as it already is doing more than 
any other discipline in human knowledge—in this unpredictable growth and develop- 
ment. Psychology by its nature can never attain unchangeable rules and theories. 
It can only help to bring about the awesome as well as exciting process of man’s 
realization of his own nature as his destiny, not in a sense of fatalistic predeter- 
mination or with a preconceived notion of the future, but by recognizing the wonder- 
ful possibility of revealing through our clarified selves the meaning of the creation. 


At times man is tempted to abuse psychology as a defense mechanism. But he 
equally abuses theology in order to justify himself through religious activities and 
to anticipate the decisions of the Godhead. By structuring ecclesiastical and doc- 
trinal fences, by developing liturgical and ascetic practices, he tries to safeguard 
himself against the crucial quest for his becoming true before God and his fellow 
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man. We can easily recognize the parallelism between the abuses threatening psy- 
chology and theology, but we can also see that theology is infinitely more endan- 
gered, since it has nothing like the critical test apparatus by which psychology is 
again and again bound to come back to realism. We can talk and speculate about 
God ad infinitum, and not even realize that we are only hiding ourselves behind 
these theological bushes since we are afraid to be faced by the living God. 


This indicates the point where theology must allow itself to be critically tested : 
it must never pretend to be the truth in itself, nor even to contain the whole truth. 
It must simply point toward truth as living and vital reality, where God Himself 
is truth, where He becomes real to us, where we become true to Him, and where 
we grow in the ability to respond to his love. Theology, like psychology, has only 
the function of a servant. Theology is meant to witness, proclaiming that the source 
of life and the destiny of man are not unknown, but can be experienced where God 
and man are interrelated, for this relationship also breaks down the interhuman 
barricades. Theology has the critical function of preventing us from rationalizing 
or sentimentalizing God, either of which is a dishonest denial of God. In theology 
man must leave his own attempts to know the source and essence of life, and, in- 
stead, be the living signpost by which God, the personal giver of life, makes Himself 
known—addressing Himself personally to us. For He is Himself the breath of life, 
and by His Holy Spirit He lives in and through us. Theology, therefore, really has 
the function of enabling man to express his meaning by becoming an existential 
witness to the loving reality of God. He wants to be with and for and in man. Now, 
if man is meant—as Genesis asserts—to be the counterpart of God’s own being, 
then he reflects this meaning of life through being related to God. 


The full interrelatedness of theology and depth psychology is yet to come. 
But to the extent that it has taken place, it has come from their common discovery, 
each from its own point of view, that the real meaning of life and the essential reali- 
zation of it lie in man’s becoming the full expression of love as interrelatedness. This 
is the true dignity of man, and it is based on the fact and nature of God’s own being. 


Being is relatedness. Psychology is beginning to express that aspect of it which 
is relevant for the human self-understanding. The privilege and responsibility of 
theology is to proclaim that the ultimate ground of this synthesis is in God. Con- 
temporary man can rediscover this truth, which an ancient theologian put so simply 
in these few words: “Our heart is restless until it rests in Thee, O Lord.” 
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American Protestantism and Interdenominational 


Seminaries 


A Review - Article 


Rosert T. HANDY 


EJ N INTERESTING and important development in the history of American 
4 Protestantism in the last hundred years has been the rise and growth 
@ Gof theological seminaries of interdenominational or nondenominational 
character. Such seminaries are in part a characteristic product of American Protest- 
antism with its complex of denominations — denominations which have many 
similarities, despite historic differences, and which on the whole tend to regard 
each other as valid manifestations of Christian faith. Such seminaries are also in 
part a product of the development of American universities, which have been 
uneasy with the denominational ties which divinity schools in their midst may have 
had, and have subtly tended to guide such schools to adopt patterns and goals 
similar to their own. And such seminaries have risen to places of conspicuous 
leadership in American Protestant life, sending their graduates into pastoral, 
educational and administrative roles of major importance. Some understanding 
of them is essential to the full understanding of the contemporary religious scene. 


Most welcome, therefore, are two recent books on two of these seminaries: 
Henry Sloane Coffin’s A Half Century of Union Theological Seminary and The 
Harvard Divinity School, edited by George Huntston Williams. These two insti- 
tutions have varied considerably in size and flavor, but they have both occupied 
an important place in the development of Protestant thought and life and are among 
the leading interdenominational seminaries; a report on the Harvard Divinity 
School in the mid-’40’s “ . . . recognized that the School, though numerically 
larger than ever before, was not keeping pace either in numbers or in expenditures 
with the other three university divinity schools with which it should be compared — 
the one at Yale, the one at Chicago, and the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York (closely connected with Columbia University).”! As the seminaries whose 
history they recount are quite different, so are the two books. Dr. Coffin’s is an 
informal history, to a considerable extent a reminiscence, of a fifty year period. 
Written largely by one man (though Morgan Phelps Noyes wrote the chapter 
on “The Contribution of Henry Sloane Coffin,” and Henry P. Van Dusen 
penned foreword and afterword), it has a unity, directness, and style that a 
composite volume cannot have. The Harvard study covers a longer period — 
from the founding of the school in the early nineteenth century to the present — 
and is the joint work of six authors. The editor wrote the introduction, conclusion, 
and a supplementary excursus.? Conrad Wright, Sydney E. Ahlstrom, and 
Willard L. Sperry prepared chapters dealing with the school from its founding 
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to 1880. In this period the institution was tiny, and for the most part served to 
prepare men for the Unitarian ministry. Levering Reynolds, Jr., and Ralph 
Lazzaro have covered the period from 1880 to 1953. It was in these years that 
the influence of the school was more widely felt on the American scene, and 
inasmuch as the two books parallel each other for this period, the focus of this 
review will be on the last half-dozen decades. 


Both these seminaries were conspicuous in the first quarter of the present 
century as pioneers of theological liberalism, but it is clear that their liberalism was 
not of the same stripe. Both played a part in the rapid spread of liberalism in the 
early decades of this century. Free of ecclesiastical control, the nondenominational 
faculties could move swiftly along the frontiers of thought, appropriating boldly 
what they found for their theological work. But there were differing brands of 
liberalism, and these works give case studies of perhaps the two major types. 


When the Harvard Divinity School was reorganized as a nonsectarian 
institution around 1880, it adopted the “scientific method” as its own. This in- 
fluenced decisively the entire curriculum and teaching method: 

The scientific method gave a historical emphasis to all study, and especially to 
those studies most amenable to it. Ephraim Emerton [ Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, a layman trained in secular history} devoted much thought in his later life 
to this change, which had come over not only the Harvard Divinity School but also the 
whole American scholarly community. He spoke of “the extraordinary impulse given 
to every form of human activity by the new scientific method which dates from the 
creative work of Charles Darwin and his immediate successors,” and he said: “This 
scientific method was essentially an historical one. Its votaries were concerned, above 
all else, with tracing back, ever farther and farther, the origins of those forms of life 
which had hitherto been conceived of as fundamentally static and permanent.”* 

The school thus became a conspicuous pioneer of liberalism; in biblical criticism 
especially it was in the forefront. Though it was small, a number of its graduates 
went from it to college and seminary teaching posts, and its professors — such 
men as C. H. Toy, George Foot Moore, Kirsopp Lake, Francis G. Peabody, E. C. 
Moore — wrote widely read works. Under their leadership, Harvard became a 
center of “scientific theology,” advocating an advanced liberalism which can be 
called “scientific modernism.” 


At Union Seminary a brilliant band of teachers and scholars also emphasized 
scientific and historical method in theology. As Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, long an 
outstanding professor at the seminary, put it in his inaugural address as president: 

With the revolution that has come in modern times in the conception of authority 
in religion—the profoundest and most far-reaching revolution the church has witnessed 
since the second century—the spirit of independent scientific investigation can govern 
theological study as it never could before. We are not now obliged to ask what Bible 


or creed or church requires, but what the facts teach, and we are able to move in the 
field of theology with the same freedom that the scientist enjoys in any other field.+ 


The influence of such a powerful figure was strongly in a liberal direction. “He 
often made me feel that Christian tradition was something to be viewed with 
scepticism,” one of his students later reported. “He tended to leave the impression 
that there was hope for Christianity and the Church if only they could adapt them- 
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selves quickly and completely to the latest scientific methods and conclusions.”§ 
Yet the Union brand of liberalism, even as articulated by McGiffert, was different 
from Harvard’s. McGiffert concluded his inaugural with an important qualification : 
Aiming to be a school of theology in the broadest possible sense, including within 

its curriculum every kind of subject that has to do with the understanding of religion, 

the Seminary remains, as it has always been, profoundly Christian. To serve the cause 

of Christ through the discovery and the interpretation of Christian truth and through 

the teaching and training of those who are called to Christian leadership, this it makes 

its chief concern. * 
This was no pious afterthought. When, under Professor George A. Coe, the 
religious education department began to assume that “to render Jesus Christ 
central and determinative” was to confine it to a stereotype of the past, and that “the 
Bible was no longer the chief content of a school of religion,” a rift opened 
between Coe and McGiffert, and Coe left the seminary to join the staff of Teachers 
College. Dr. Coffin adds, “While Dr. McGiffert was no churchman, and said next 
to nothing of the Church in his inaugural, he was standing steadfastly by the 
Seminary’s Christian inheritance.’ 


Union’s liberalism was of a different type than Harvard’s, “evangelical 
liberalism” rather than scientific modernism. The Union Faculty in the early decades 
of the century, though encompassing a range of viewpoints, never moved far as a 
whole from its moderate liberalism; the work of such teachers and scholars as 
William Adams Brown, Charles Fagnani, G. W. Knox, James E. Frame, Julius A. 
Bewer, Hugh Black, Francis Brown, and Harry Emerson Fosdick was mainly in 
this pattern. The differences between the two schools no doubt lie in the different 
backgrounds from which they had come and the different contexts in which they 
worked. Harvard’s background in Unitarianism and Transcendentalism was quite 
different from Union’s in Presbyterianism and Evangelicalism ; Harvard’s connec- 
tion with the University exerted a pressure which Union — independent from 
Columbia though with close associations — could resist. 


The significance of all this becomes clear when the 1930’s and 40’s are con- 
sidered, for in those years American Protestant life and thought fell on difficult 
times. The Harvard study speaks of the “markedly individualistic and sceptical 


phases” of American religious life in those decades. Morgan Noyes describes the 
period as follows: 


The period between World War I and World War II was not a spiritually fertile 
era. In the United States the reaction against the horrors of war and the disillusion- 
ment with its aftermath had resulted in a strong desire to withdraw from international 
responsibilities. Scientific humanism had led to the repudiation of religious faith by 
many altruistic individuals, to be a diluted faith on the part of some who oversimplified 
the problem of adjusting modern knowledge and religion, and to a militant funda- 
mentalism on the part of influential groups who sensed danger in the new outlooks, 
a danger which they sought to escape by retreating into obscurantism. People were 
making money quickly and easily by speculation and in other ways, and a growing 
belief that permanent prosperity had been reached went hand in hand with lethargy 
in the spiritual life of multitudes. In the midst of growing wealth the churches, 
engrossed in theological controversy, showed diminishing gifts for missionary ex- 
pansion. 
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In such a time, it was not hard to slip from evangelical liberalism over to scientific 
modernism, for to many evangelicalism seemed another name for fundamentalism. 
Confronted with this situation, Union decided to buck the tide. Henry Sloane Coffin 
became president in 1926, charged with calling the seminary back to its central 
purpose and with deepening its spiritual life. He came at a time when many 
students had little dedication to the church, when chapel attendance was scanty, 
and the study of systematic theology unpopular. Things soon began to change, 
however, and new appointments gave the seminary its cast as “neo-orthodox.” 
Reinhold Niebuhr, John Baillie, Paul Tillich, and Richard Kroner, themselves 
deeply and permanently influenced by liberalism, nevertheless pointed out its lim- 
itations, and vigorously presented a realistic theology and emphasized the centrality 
of the Scriptures. 


These new theological trends in which the influence of the ecumenical move- 
ment and continental theology was felt were, however, “foreign to the temper of the 
[Harvard] Divinity School Faculty as it was then constituted.” It continued its 
way; indeed, for a dozen years (1942-54), its only professor of theology was a 
Humanist—‘probably the only Humanist professor of theology in the 
United States.” The school suffered administratively because of the lack of interest 
on the part of the president of the university. Paradoxically, in this period the 
school attracted a number of Fundamentalist students, because the school’s position 
“left them free to keep faith and history separate.”® 


The present revolutionary changes now going on at the Divinity School take on 
greater meaning against the background of the school’s history, and suggest the 
real depth and power of the theological revival in American Protestantism. That 
a school of Unitarian origin, a school committed to scientific modernism during its 
most creative period, now appears to be finding its place in the theological renais- 
sance is most significant, and shows how the various strands of liberalism, having 
contributed greatly (if often indirectly) to the character and quality of the 
theological recovery, now lose themselves in it; The present trend even makes 
plausible a prophecy of Ephraim Emerton made years ago. He foresaw a time 
when the then “ .. . prevailing contempt for theological study” might so change 
that at last theology, rightly interpreted, would “reassert its claim to be in the true 
sense a ‘science,’ perhaps even in due time to take its place as the regina scientarwm 
of the Erasmian age.”?° 


It would be hard to suggest better reading than these two books in preparation 
for the highly-anticipated reports on the study of theological education in America, 
a study which has been conducted under the direction of H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Daniel Day Williams, and James M. Gustafson. The opportunity to set these two 
particular studies in the context of the whole American seminary situation will be 
fascinating and revealing indeed. 
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NOTES 


1George Huntston Williams (ed.), The Harvard Divinity i Its Place in Harvard 
University and American Culture (Boston: Beacon Press, 1954), p. 22 


? Though this excursus on “Church, Commonwealth, and College: The Religious Sources 
of the Idea of a University,” lies outside the scope of this review (and to some extent outside 
of the scope of the book itself), many readers of The Christian Scholar will find it most stimu- 
lating and helpful. In it five themes in the history of the university from the time of 
Charlemagne to the founding of Harvard are traced. These five motifs—the critical, the christo- 
logical, the tranferential, the paradisic, and the military—have often been elaborated in various 
ways through the centuries, and this compact analysis offers many illuminating leads for under- 
standing the development of the idea of a university. 


* Williams (ed.), Harvard Divinity School, p. 170. 


“Henry Sloane Coffin, A Half Century of Union Theological Seminary, 1896-1945: An 
Informal History (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954), p. 105. 


5 Tbid., p. 39. 

* Ibid., p. 105. 

T Ibid., p. 106. 

8Ibid., pp. 118 f. 

* Williams (ed.), Harvard Divinity School, pp. 212-225. 
2° Tbid., p. 172. 


Protestantism in America: A Narrative History. By Jerald C. Brauer, Philadelphia : 
Westminster Press, 1953. 370 pages, $3.50. 


This is a deceptively unpretentious popular history. The small size, profusion 
of dramatic incidents, simple and direct language, minimum of generalizations or 
theological interpretation give it the aspect of a text-book for high school or 
junior college students. But a careful reading will disclose that one has in this 
work an interpretation of American religious history based on a wide command of 
sources and a disciplined judgment. 


The interpretation is scarcely explicit. In the Foreward American Protestantism 
is characterized both by its experimentation and by an enduring biblicism, and 
these motifs are repeated throughout. This very general and not very distinctive 
description, however, is not the important contribution. The latter is rather to be 
seen in the very judicious proportions and balance with which the multitudinous 
factors and tendencies in American religious life are shaped into a coherent account. 
The diverse religious traditions brought to this country, their relative strength, their 
relations to each other ; the tendencies leading to the “turning point” of neutrality 
toward the churches on the part of the new national government ; the evangelization 
of the moving population by revivals and the consequent anti-intellectual, individual- 
istic, and anti-clerical habit of mind in American Protestantism; the relation of the 
various churches to the slavery question, the Civil War and Reconstruction, and the 
impact of these on the churches ; the problems occasioned by urban industrialization 
after the War and new scientific theories, such as Darwinism and Biblical Criticism; 
the social gospel in relation to the progressivism of the first Roosevelt and Wilson ; 
the concern of the churches to stem the quickening tempo of world wars; the 
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“ecumenical movement”—it is in the weighting and assessment of these concrete 
phenomena that one discerns the skill of this history. 


Behind this sketch there is a great deal of knowledge and thought which is 
unexpressed. While there is only occasional reference to European backgrounds, 
one senses that this history is conceived in the perspective of the total sweep of 
Christian experience, and from no provincial viewpoint. The life of the American 
churches in the 20th century especially is described in world-wide relations of 
the ecumenical movement. While the thought of American Protestantism is not 
explored as in a history of theology, nevertheless the references to theological 
discussions along the way indicate a command of their meaning such as is sometimes 
missed in more ambitious histories of American Christianity. And the story of the 
most recent period is so treated, if only in samples, that one is left with the 
sense of a continuing vigorous movement. The reviewer had the privilege of 
reading the work in manuscript. A second reading leaves the impression that it is 
even better than I thought and will probably and deservedly find wide use in 
colleges and even theological schools. 


James Hastincs NICHOLS 


So Little for the Mind. By Hilde Neatby, Toronto: Clark Irwin and Company, 
1953. 384 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Neatby regrets the fact that nothing has appeared in Canada “comparable 
in scope” to the writings of Hutchins, Bell, Moberly, and Livingstone criticizing 
the modern tendencies to “materialism and secularism with a renunciation of ab- 
solute standards”. This book might be described as filling that lack, except 
that rather than approaching the problem from the point of view of philosophical 
analysis, the author writes as a contemporary historian describing what she has 
seen and discovered. As an historian she makes no pretense of so-called dis- 
passionate objectivity but frankly states her commitment to education as 
“intellectual training, cultural enlightenment, and moral instruction through a 
direct and logical process”. However, unlike some, she does not assume that 


this statement of bias in any way absolves her from the attempt to present the 
facts honestly and document every reference. 


The result is an indictment that gets its power not so much from the state- 
ments of criticism — these having been made by others — but from her marshalling 


of supporting evidence of what Dewey “Progressivism” has done to public educa- 
tion in Canada. 


The criticisms might be listed as follows: 1. “Progressive” education 
claims to be concerned with growth and the stimulation of thought but actually 
stifles thought and inhibits growth. 2. It claims to be concerned with the 
whole person but in practice denies the reality of a truly free personality by 
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its implicit behaviorism which eliminates individual responsibility. 3. It claims 
to be practical, to educate for life, and to teach by doing but ends by indoctrinating 
in theoretical generalities and platitudes. 4. It claims to teach through stimulating 
the interest of the pupil but ends by boring both the pupil and the teacher. 5. 
It claims to be concerned with moral and spiritual values and the creation of 
good citizens but ends by creating young people who are self-centered, self- 
regarding, and irresponsible. 6. It claims to be dedicated to democracy and 
democratic values but is undemocratic in practice, committed to “official lines” 
and fails to prepare pupils for responsible life in a democracy. 


This is a serious indictment and might be brushed off as mere prejudice 
were it not for the supporting evidence from records, statements, addresses, 
teachers, pupils, and parents obviously gathered by careful observation and 
study of the Canadian scene. As to how effectively Dr. Neatby supports her case 
must be judged by the reader himself. This reviewer, a product of pre-progressive 
Canadian schooling and deeply influenced by study at Teachers College, Columbia, 
twenty-five years ago finds it difficult not to be greatly impressed. All the 
more in that his own experience suggests that much similar evidence could be 
assembled in the American scene. 


For this reason the book should be read by American educators and either 
accepted or answered at its own level. If it is unscholarly, draws unwarranted 
conclusions, is dishonest in its use of facts, this should be pointed out and 
documented. Simple unsupported criticism of it or an attitude of high disdain 
will be avoiding the issue. 


It sHould be made clear that Dr. Neatby doesn’t end her indictment by 
placing the blame on the educators and John Dewey. They are the products of 
a culture that has made false Gods of reason, equalitarian democracy and material 
comfort. We have lost in our time a culture-creating faith or philosophy. 


Unfortunately, when it comes to suggesting what we can do about it, Dr., 
Neatby loses her clear definiteness and somewhat vaguely suggests that perhaps 
we had better turn from techniques and seek resources through a re-appropriation 
of the richness of our cultural heritage. We must confront ourselves and our 
children with the “greatest deeds and greatest characters of all ages”. In this 
must be included religion since there is no form of greatness “comparable to that 
gained from a study of religion and, in the view of this writer, of Christian 
religion”. | 

But is it inappropriate to ask if ever in history has fresh spiritual vitality 
developed from simply studying greatness even in religion? Hasn’t it rather 
arisen through religious prophets who combined ideas with spiritual experience 
in a dynamic that created a movement within a culture that transformed it? 
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It is interesting to note that despite the fact that the ferment and discontent in 
education have been felt for some time now, no great philosophers or ‘phillosophiles 
have been produced. In contrast, the theological ferment in the church has pro- 
duced some great theologians and stirred fresh vitality. Perhaps it is up to the 
church to point some new directions in education. Certainly here is a challenge 
to the Christian colleges and educators. Husert C. Nose 


Foundations of Christian Knowledge. By Georgia Harkness, New York: Abingdon. 
1955. 160 pages. $2.75. 


In this book Georgia Harkness has provided a small compass an invaluable 
handbook for beginners in theology. Designed to deal with the grounds of authority 
and credibility in Christian belief, this little volume will provide not only an intro- 
duction in Christian apologetics, but a handy guide to theology in general. 


It is apparent that the author has her own viewpoint—that of the chastened 
liberal — but even the most dogmatic holder of other views will be inclined to 
grant her irenic and temperate statements a hearing. 


’ Perhaps the most useful sections of the book deal with the relationship of 
philosphy and theology, and of theology and the scientific method. Likewise 
illuminating are Miss Harkness’ distinctions between revelation, faith, and knowl- 
edge. Three concluding chapters examine the sources of authority for Christian 
truth: The Bible, the “inner light of the spirit,” and the authority of the Christian 
community. 


Any person who wishes to know about the sources of Christian knowledge (as 
well as something of the relationship between the search for religious truths And 
other forms of the search for truth) will find this a helpful analysis of real clairity. 


Davin B. SAGESER 
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Reports and Notices 
Report of Student Service Project 


Harry E. GARDNER 


This article reports on Student Leadership Courses and Projects in church-re- 
lated colleges, with special reference to the program which has developed at 
Waynesburg College in Pennsylvania, a stimulating experiment in this area. Be- 
cause there is currently a mounting interest among the colleges in encouraging 
students to engage in church and community leadership, with Christian motivations, 
this outline of the principles involved and the effective results achieved by such 
programs will be of interest to all those who seek to unite scholarly study with 
Christ-like living — students, teachers, administrators, community leaders and 
pastors. Dr. Gardner is Vice President and Professor of Christian Education at 
Waynesburg College. He was requested to write this report by two units of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. — the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education and the Department of Administration and Leadership. 





Histories of the Christian college 
often state that it was created to furnish 
the church with the leadership it needs 
to carry out the Great Commission of its 
Lord. From one generation to another, 
the Christian college has been criticized 
with the changing times. Has it been 
carrying out its original purpose or has 
it meekly patterned itself after secular 
education? Has it remained too static 
to be of use in meeting present-day 
problems? Is the curriculum too archaic 
to benefit a graduate who has to compete 
for his livelihood with his counterpart 
from a purely secular institution? The 
debate will perhaps never end. But a 
Christian college is unfair to itself, to its 
dedicated supporters, and to its present 
and future students if it is unwilling 
to re-examine itself from time to time 
and ascertain if its purpose is consistent 
with that of the Christian Church; also 
it must seek to discover if it has now 
reached another phase of development 
in Christian education where it can be of 
greater service by changing its method 
and approach to the Christian intellectual 
enterprise. 






About twenty years ago Waynesburg 
College faced this imperative and eval- 
uated its curriculum and program. The 
result of this study was the institution 
of the Waynesburg College Student 
Service Project. Students coming from 
Christian homes were given the best in 
the liberal arts and sent out into their 
various professions to serve God and 
man.. Many became leaders of their com- 
munities. But we found that too high a 
percentage of our students departed on 
practically the same level of religious de- 
velopment at which they had entered. In 
emphasis the religious courses were on- 
tological rather than epistemological. 
Conscientious professors in all depart- 
ments labored to inform students of the 
nature of God. In our educational pro- 
gram however we found a weakness in 
the failure to guide students into a per- 
sonal relationship with God or growth 
in knowledge of God through personal 
experience. 

In the Student Service Project adopt- 
ed at Waynesburg College an attempt is 
made to approach an understanding of 
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Christianity as a personal religion. This 
is done by viewing human experience 
as personal involvement in a specific 
situation in which one becomes aware 
of the forces of personal relations. Case 
studies are used to help students sense 
what is taking place. The individual 
through his involvement begins to form- 
ulate a valid personal vocabulary which 
assists him as he matures to foster a 
sense of community as a basic element 
in human relations. 

The study made by a representative 
group from the College and the Church 
which resulted in the initiation of the 
Student Service Project at Waynesburg 
resulted in a rediscovery of the purpose 
of the church-related college. It was felt 
that the concept of knowing involved 
doing. True knowledge, either of God 
or of man, can not be solely theoretical ; 
it includes involvement which is part 
and parcel of all knowledge at all stages 
of intellectual and spiritual development. 
Yet in all of this we assumed that the 
liberal arts complexion of our college 
had to be preserved. 


II 


In recent years the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education and the De- 
partment of Administration and Leader- 
ship of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. have become in- 
terested in this approach to Christian 
education. They discovered that a num- 
ber of colleges were developing involve- 
ment programs. Representatives of these 
institutions were invited to meet at 
Waynesburg College in May, 1954 to 
share what they were doing, to study 
more intimately the project developed at 
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Waynesburg, and to develop a set of 
principles which might be useful to in- 
stitutions interested in adding this phase 
of Christian education to their current 
programs. It was agreed that the fol- 
lowing principles should be implied in 
any program of supervised field work 
for students : 


1. Any program must be consistent with the 

fundamental character of a college. The 
basic purposes of the Christian college 
are the same as for the Christian church, 
namely: to help growing persons know 
and love God and to help them to know 
and love their fellowmen. However, the 
college performs a specialized function 
to a specialized age group under con- 
trolled circumstances. In doing so the 
Christian college has dual responsibilities 
— it must be a college and it must be 
Christian. In being a college it uses the 
intellect as its primary (although by no 
means exclusive) instrument. Rational 
inquiry is its major business. The de- 
velopment of the student in the discrim- 
inating use of the mind; the stimulation 
of the love of learning; the establishment 
of intellectual responsibility: these are 
the duties of the college. 
To be Christian, the college is constantly 
developing its own Christian commitment 
and sense of mission. It is growing in its 
ability to express that commitment and 
mission through its personnel and in all 
its practices, involving teaching, admin- 
istration, student and faculty organiza- 
tions, and life. The daily experience must 
be such as to represent, reveal, and pro- 
vide practice in living according to that 
commitment and mission. The Student 
Service Project, like any other single 
project of the college, must be consistent 
with the basic nature and purposes of the 
college, that is, both intellectually re- 
spectable and Christian. 

2. A Plan of Student Service Projects 
should be organizationally related to the 
Administrative Office of the College, 
rather than attached to any one depart- 
ment. Only by such administrative rela- 
tionship can all faculty members and all 
departments of the college work together 
to best serve the students, the churches, 
and the communities. 

3. Student Service Projects should appeal 
to and utilize the talents of all students, 
not only preministerial students or those 
preparing for professional service in the 
church. 
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4. A project should seek to serve churches 
of all denominations. In other words, a 
college, without relinquishing any of its 
denominational responsibility, should 
stress those factors which unify rather 
than divide denominations. 


5. The aims of a project should not be 
limited to the production of successfully 
functioning local churches, but rather 
consider these churches (when function- 
ing successfully) to be a means for total 
community betterment. It is the task of 
the college to raise the sights of the com- 
munity and its religious institutions. 

6. The control of a Student Service Project 
should remain in the hands of the college. 
The college, rather than the churches, 
should determine in the last analysis the 
type of work to be done by the students 
since the college is responsible for the 
growth of the student. Likewise, the ques- 
tion of whether or not to give academic 
credit to students engaged in a service 
project should be left to the decision of 
each college. Similarly, the question of 
whether or not students should be paid 
for services rendered in such a project 
should be left to each college and each 
local church or community situation. 


7. Christian service should be emphasized 
as the main motive for such a service 
project, as far as the students are con- 
cerned. 


8. Careful supervision by competent faculty 
members is essential to the success of any 
Student Service Project. Those who 
supervise students should have the full 
confidence of church and community 
leaders, an understanding of the social 
and economic as well as the religious 
forces in the community and the ability 
to encourage the enthusiastic cooperation 
of students and professors alike. 

9. The effect on local churches of a Student 
Service Project should be to encourage 
and develop local church leadership and 
responsibility rather than to replace or 
supplant or thwart such leadership. In 
other words, churches should not be ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the student or 
the college, nor should the student or the 
college be exploited for the benefit of the 
church. 


ITI 


The Student Service Project of 
Waynesburg College was found to be 
the oldest program among the colleges 
represented. Therefore considerable time 


was given to discovering what happens 
when a Student Service Project is oper- 
ated on a campus; how it happens ; and 
why. 


Interviews and discussions with ad- 
ministration and faculty of the College 
disclosed that the Student Service Pro- 
ject had not only led to a rediscovery of 
the purpose of Waynesburg College, but 
had given them a new sense of commun- 
ity responsibility and service. Practical 
religious motivation had resulted in 
greater respect for the curriculum and 
the program of the Department of Reli- 
gion as well as a new spiritual outlook 
and stimulus to the administration and 
faculty. It was realized that Christian 
education was not the responsibility of 
any one department, but the task of the 
entire college working with individual 
students. The College found itself united 


-in a sense of purpose, not just as a group 


of departments each struggling for its 
share of the college budget or the stu- 
dent’s time. 


A survey of students revealed that 
the individual’s faith was strengthened 
by Christian experience. A broader com- 
prehension of materials and methods led 
to a deeper religious training for leader- 
ship in all professions. There is evidence 
of growth in personality, in deeper re- 
ligious and social concern, in service 
abilities and leadership techniques. 


The study did not end at the bound- 
aries of the College’s campus. It ex- 
tended into the communities and 
churches of nearby areas to discover 
what had happened to them as they had 
joined hands with the College in this 
project. It was found that the churches 
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were more aware of their responsibility 
to the College and the community, that 
the program of these churches had: ex- 
panded and become more vital through 
increased vision and manpower. They 
had built new centers of church and 
community activities, renovated old 
buildings, acquired new facilities and 
equipment, and given evidence of co- 
operation in contrast with the competi- 
tion so prevalent in the average com- 
munity. These communities, challenged 
and alerted by the new leadership of 
college students, faculty, and administra- 
tion, have been stimulated to sponsor 
programs of community recreation, adult 
and child education, day camps, and 
other cultural activities. 


In an attempt to answer “how it hap- 
pens”, a study was made of the curri- 
culum, extra-curricular activities, field 
work, and supervision. The curriculum 
allows one hour credit for field work. 
This credit may be assigned through 
the Student Project to any one depart- 
ment for supervision and is given for 
community or church work that is re- 
lated to that department. This type of 
course could be considered a practicum. 
It is interesting to find that the student, 
having done field work for credit, is us- 
ually anxious to continue in the same or 
a similar task without credit. This is 
not permissible unless the student is will- 
ing to be supervised and to do the same 
amount of work as though he were re- 
ceiving credit. Under these circum- 
stances, the project work becomes an 
extra-curricular activity and as such is 
quite often performed by regular campus 
organizations. For example, the wrestl- 
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ing team conducts wrestling clinics in a 
mining town for elementary and second- 
ary school children ; the Glee Club spon- 
sors and develops community choirs ; the 
Drama Club sponsors and directs Child- 
ren’s Library plays; the Art and Lan- 
guage departments promote a commun- 
ity art festival. The work that is being 
done, whether by an individual or by a 
group, is supervised closely by the Col- 
lege and some administrative group in 
the church or in the community where 
the program is in operation. 


When a study was made of the “why 
it happens,” it revealed that the philo- 
sophy of the whole program is founded 
upon an ideal of service. Communities 
have been made to feel that they are 
serving as co-workers in developing 
leadership in students by offering them 
opportunities for service. The students 
express concern for the people and com- 
munities in which they work and feel 
that they are making a real contribution 
to them. The faculty and administration 
working hand in hand with community 
leaders give expression to their role as 
community educators. 


IV 


We recognize that there have been 
criticisms of the Waynesburg College 
Student Service Project which seem to 
have a just basis. One of the most legi- 
timate criticisms is made by faculty 
members who say that students some- 
times spend so much time in the Project 
that they do not have time to make ad- 
equate preparation for their other sub- 
jects. This is a real danger. But the 
same criticism has been levelled at al- 
most every course and about most pro- 
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fessors who require a defined amount of 
work in their courses. It has been found, 
however, that if a student budgets his 
time, he need spend no more time in the 
Student Service Project than in any 
other course giving the same amount of 
credit. It must also be remembered that 
much of the work is done over the week- 
end when most students relax from their 
regular schedule. We found that the ave- 
rage student, properly supervised, does 
not draw this-criticism. It is the student 
who becomes overly enthusiastic about 
his project work and does not properly 
budget his time who is likely to be 
criticized. 

Some community leaders as well as 
students have criticized the Project as 
preventing the development of local 
leadership. This can be answered 
by asking why the communities 
had not been developing local lead- 
ership before the advent of student 
workers. In their one hundred fifty 
(150) years of existence the commu- 
nities had made little progress in this 
area. Futhermore, it has been the policy 
of those administering the Student Ser- 
vice Project to use students in those 
communities which are bereft of leader- 
ship. The students are encouraged and 
helped to train the inhabitants to take 
over in positions of responsibility. In 
every community where the Project has 
entered, there has been a continual 
change in the type of work which stu- 
dents do from year to year. As local 
leaders assume responsibilities, the stu- 
dents’ assignments change. The work of 
the Projects points up to the communi- 
ties aspects which have been neglected 


and where students are needed. Several 
years ago thirty-five students served in 
the summer camp-and-conference pro- 
gram of one presbytery. This year no re- 
quests have been made for student assis- 
tance because the presbytery, with the 
help of the college students, has develop- 
ed local leadership sufficient in numbers 
and calibre to do the work themselves. 


Other have criticized the Project by 
saying that it is nothing more than an 
extra-curricular activity. A phase of the 
work can be so described. But, if this 
criticism is taken too seriously, we lose 
the opportunity to correlate the student’s 
theoretical courses with practical experi- 
ence. Students can only get insight into 
themselves and the materials with which 
they are working by proper supervision. 


Moving students from one community 
to another, especially if they have be- 
come well-acquainted in a particular 
community and are doing satisfactory 
work, has also met with disapproval. 
Nevertheless, to leave a student in one 
community too long tends to reduce his 
task to routine matters. Being placed in 
a new situation challenges him to greater 
accomplishments and broader under- 
standing as he meets new and different 
problems. Through the years we find 
that a student grows more if he is moved 
each semester and is forced to stay alert 
by the challenge of new opportunities 
and responsibilities. 


A great many of the colleges which 
have tried to establish a Student Ser- 
vice Project have criticized it as requir- 
ing more time, manpower, and finances 
than they can afford to give. No educa- 
tional program that is worth its salt can 
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be operated without qualified leadership 
and an adequate budget. Any institution 
which has taken the program seriously 
has noted that it pays for itself, and 
more, through its public relations and 
recruiting value. The very nature of the 
program lends itself to financial support 
from the community and from new do- 
nors who catch the significant contri- 
bution which the Student Service Pro- 
ject offers both to the student and to 
the community. 


Finally, an almost devastating criti- 
cism has been levelled at the program by 
its enemies. They have said that it is 
not on a par with other college courses. 
If this criticism is valid, then a similar 
criticism could be made of the labora- 
tories which are so much a part of our 
educational system. No school would di- 
vest itself of the scientific approach to 
truth, and nothing is of more value to 
a student, whether in science or the arts, 
than learning the techniques of com- 
munication and relationship with his fel- 
lowmen and with his God. 


We give here examples of the pro- 
gram as it was carried out at Waynes- 
burg: 

The Greene County Probation Officer 
called upon the Student Service Project 
to enter a small community where ju- 
venile delinquency was very high. Sev- 
eral students made an economic and 
sociological survey of this community. 
Under the guidance of the sociology, re- 
ligion, and psychology departments, the 
students and representatives of the com- 
munity developed a plan whereby they 
could combat the existing situation. A 
recreation program was instituted, a 
small church school was begun, and a 
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schedule of educational movies and dis- 


cussions was planned for parents and 
children. 


Student X (considered by both his 
parents and the faculty to need person- 
ality adjustment) was chosen to drive 
the automobile for transporting students 
and to assist in the program under the 
direction of more mature students and 
community leaders. This student was 
having trouble mastering his studies. He 
did not get along well with his fellow 
students, and he had been called before 
the dean several times. The responsibi- 
lity which he assumed and the challenge 
of helping others gave him a sense of 
belonging and purpose. He continued 
at his own request in different phases 
of this program until he became 
the most influential and constructive stu- 
dent in this particular program. He trav- 
elled scholastically from “the dean’s list” 
to the honor roll. It is only reasonable 
that his parents credit the Student Ser- 
vice Project with their boy’s improve- 
ment. Through a study of psychology, 
through the guidance of his supervisor 
concerning his work with others, through 
a better understanding of the sociologi- 
cal conditions of the community in which 
he worked, this student came to under- 
stand not only the problems of other 
people but also the way to a mastery of 
his own problem. Gradually he found 
the solution to his difficulties. There 
have been no repeat cases in the courts 
since he began this work in the commu- 
nity. 


During the first few years of the Stu- 
dent Service Project, Student Y was a 
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pupil in the elementary schools in a com- 
munity where the Project was active. 
He experienced the guidance of college 
students in community recreation and 
in the Sunday Church School. While in 
secondary school, his contact with the 
college students continued in the com- 
munity recreation program and in sum- 
mer camps and conferences. No other 
member of his family or immediate 
neighborhood had gone to college. The 
influence of college students caused him 
to enter Waynesburg College and to be- 
come active in the Student Service Pro- 
ject. Aware of what the students had 
done for him, he expressed a desire to 
return to his own community to do a 
similar job with his neighbors. He be- 
came an advisor to youth, developed a 
scout program, and was instrumental in 
the development of a youth center for 
his community. As a freshman he was 
shy and misunderstood by his family 
because he wanted a college education. 
Through his participation in community 
work and in campus life he found a 
happy balance between the intellectual 
and the social while not neglecting the 
spiritual. He has since completed his 
graduate work and is now a community 
leader in the area where he is employed. 
This former student recognizes the per- 
sonal interest of both the college stu- 
dents and the faculty as a determining 
factor in his growth and is following 
their example as he works with in- 
dividuals. 


Student Z entered college with a mix- 
ed nationality and divided religious back- 
ground. He was well-adjusted socially 
and led his class scholastically. He had 
no intention of entering community 
work. Because of what his fellow stu- 
dents told him of their experiences in 
the Student Service Project, he began 
to feel that he was missing something by 
giving all his time to books. He decided 
to enroll in the Project. He majored in 
English and was graduated with honors. 
This student attributes his basic under- 
standing of human nature and his lead- 
ership ability to the closely-supervised 
work which he did in the Student Ser- 
vice Project. During his sophomore 
year at Waynesburg he was given a 
group of junior-age boys with whom to 
work ; during his junior year, a group of 
high school students was his responsi- 
bility ; during his senior year, he taught 
an adult church school class. As each as- 
signment was in a different community 
he had to learn to understand and adjust 
to people in a coal-mining town, in a 
small country community, and in a good- 
sized urban community. He is now a 
minister in the downtown section of an 
industrial city where he has been able 
to guide his people through two major 
catastrophes as well as several difficult 
management-labor disputes. His church 
has grown, even though most churches 
in similar situations have closed their 
doors. 
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